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NEVER BEFORE have two colliers of the “Seam” class been at the dock of the 
T. A.D. Jones and Company, Inc. at the same time. The vessel on the left is the 
“Sewanee Seam” discharging a cargo of the finest New River coal for distribution 
throughout Connecticut. The vessel on the right is the “Sewell Seam” taking on 
Bunker “C” Fuel Oil from the tanks of the T. A. D. Jones and Company, Inc. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD and the most modern are these Seam 


vessels, having a cargo capacity of almost 12,000 net tons of coal. 


AT NEW HAVEN, the T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc., maintains the only 
commercial tidewater dock between Providence and New York equipped to 
handle these huge vessels. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, INC 


NEW HAVEN e’ BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 
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Participation Needed 


By JOHN C. CAIRNS, Executive Vice President* 
The Stanley Works, New Britain 


ONNECTICUT industry is different. It is older, more 

diversified, more progressive than in most states. Its 

manufacturing plants are many and important. Strong 
industry makes Connecticut. The heads of all these plants 
are keen, intelligent, courageous. They are men respected in 
the communities where they live. Yet with all these attri- 
butes and advantages they seem nevertheless in some ways 
to be making progress collectively in reverse. Certainly the 
history of industry in Connecticut has been one of almost 
fantastic growth in the past 25 years. What has this to do 
with progress in reverse? 


Rapid and spectacular as has been the growth of Con- 
necticut industry in a war economy, it has been over- 
shadowed and well nigh obscured by the growth of our 
governments. Should this changed relationship be further 
accentuated in peace times without strong industry partici- 
pation? Most people one may judge have plunked for more 
government in business. Perhaps, if we assume that wisdom 
lies in meeting this attitude by maintaining a discreet 
silence, or by simply plugging along, those who look to 
government for their future welfare will some day change 
their minds and give industry its due and proper status in 
the scheme of things. This could be wishful thinking. Cer- 
tainly such thinking is a departure from the historically 
aggressive policy of Connecticut industry to help itself. 
Would it not be better to do something more to mold 
public opinion? 


Industry needs mow the understanding cooperation of 
everyone! To maintain its vital industrial leadership, Con- 
necticut should be a leader in arousing the interest and in 
correcting the understanding of those who believe, that a 
higher standard of living for all can be legislated. 


Industry seems to have many champions, congressmen, 
manufacturers’ associations, industrial leaders. Yet these 
vital contributors have not been enough! These champions 
of industry are now calling on everyone in industry who 
knows the importance of sound public opinion to rally to 
their assistance. The heads of most companies have a job 
to do that can be easy, pleasant and rewarding. It is a job 
in the communities in which their plants are situated! It 
can be done either on an individual basis or in collaboration 
with others. 


It appears to be a fact that those community leaders who 
are not in industry do not know much about it. As an illus- 
tration, clergymen of four faiths were recently invited to 
visit a manufacturing plant. They were escorted on a plant 
tour individually and by some one in the plant of the same 
denomination. All deeply appreciated the opportunity. All 
stated that much they saw was different than they had 


"The writer of this fifth article in a series of guest editorials is both a 
director of the Association and a member of its Advisory Committee on 
Public Information. 


imagined. One said that during 12 years in the ministry, 
only one other manufacturer had extended him a similar 
invitation. Could this be true in your community? Could 
you not do something like it? Teachers, generally, have had 
little, if any, more contact with industry. Some towns are 
proposing to shut their schools for one or two days so their 
teaching staffs may make group visits to local industrial 
plants in their communities. Local business leaders not in 
industry likewise have much to learn from a plant visit 
whether individually treated or in groups. Try some one! 
Right in your own plant are many with unsound ideas about 
industry. The chances are you will be agreeably pleased at 
the response to your efforts to demonstrate how your com- 
pany functions and contributes to the welfare of the com- 
munity and the nation. 


The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut will gladly 
give you many other ideas to suit your willingness to expand 
such activities. Exchange ideas with them! Let us help our- 
selves by some personal efforts, even though small. If you 
cannot give the time yourself, you will surely have some 
suitable person in the company who can and who would 
also be delighted to undertake it. You do have more influ- 
ence in your community than you have used and the public 
likes to see you use it! 


It is not intended that the above remarks imply that all 
Connecticut industry has been oblivious to the trend of 
public opinion in directions favorable to further govern- 
ment controls. The evidence indicates clearly, however, that 
counter action has been spotty. Total action is the goal and 
this is still very far from attainment. A definite inertia on 
the part of industrial leaders to participate actively in such 
a program as suggested may be because the program is new. 
Historically, it has not been customary to divert the energies 
of an industrial organization to an economic education of 
the public. The war not only has been a continuing deter- 
rent, but has built up the organized forces so actively cam- 
paigning against the best interests of industry. 


Some people are convinced that industry has already 
allowed organized forces to gain a start which will be next 
to impossible to overcome. The seriousness of the problem 
is belittled. by no one close to the realities. Those repre- 
senting industry's best interests now realize the extreme 
dangers that lie ahead. More than ever they are appealing 
to all industrial heads to participate in a total effort to 
broadcast the vital facts behind the pre-eminence of Ameri- 
can industry. 


Each manufacturing plant has prestige in the community 
it feeds, but, generally, it has not much understanding. Each 
head of a manufacturing plant should do something more 
in his community to remedy the situation. Call on the 

anufacturers Association to advise with you. It may not 
be too late! 
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Stonington Features Industrial 
Community 


“THIS celebration will revivify the industry and ingenuity, the plucky, 
self-reliant determination of all the men and women who during 300 
years have made Stonington what it is today, reaffirming boldly the 
American ideals that have given us all our precious heritage. . . .” 
—Williams Haynes, president, Stonington Tercentenary Committee, Inc. 


GOOD many Connecticut Yankees bration of “Three Hundred Years of 
will probably visit the south- American Living” throughout the orig- 
eastern corner of the state be- inal 1649 township area of Stonington. 

tween August 6th and 27th this sum- With a minimum of fanfare the em- 
mer to observe a rather unique cele- phasis will be on achievement typical 


ercentensyr 


Ares of T 1649-1 





of the area, past and present—ind 
agriculture, art, crafts, and sea 
enterprises. Local industry, fo 
ample, will stage a representati’ 
hibit in Stonington Town 
Samples of manufactured good 
methods of production, as m 
most appropriate for the indust 
hibiting, will surprise even local | 
who do not know that over 
manufacturers are located in this 
ington area. 

Some of the manufacturer 
small, others large and nati 
known for more than a centu 
simple folder describing briefly 
exhibitor’s firm, with a personal 
ment from its president, will be 
to every visitor. Expenses of this 
bition to portray The Industrial 
munity of Stonington are joint 
for by the exhibitors, and visito 
invited to attend without any < 
whatsoever. 

This exhibit by the Industrial 
mittee will last the entire three 
period during which time a wi 
riety of events are scheduled t 
place, highlighted by the four 
ends: August 6th, Opening 
with prominent speakers at the : 
the first settlement at Wequetec 
August 13th, Stonington Bo: 
will stage a parade, fire-engine: 
and new) and bands from variou 
of the state, with block dancing 
the evening; the harbor fishin; 
will be on display and a Tercen 
yacht race is scheduled to beg 
Stonington Point the next day; A 
20th, Mystic “ship-building « 
rade” will be centered on the | 
River near the Marine Historica! 
ciation’s museum and old-time 
“Charles W. Morgan” and the 
“Joseph Conrad”; August 26th. 
North Stonington Grange 
grounds will be the scene of a 
tural exhibits, farm implemen 
and new, ox pulling as of old, 
pulling contest and a tractor opr 
contest by farm girls and boys, 
cial fireplace kitchen exhibit 
period costumes and candle n 
spinning, cooking activity topf 
with a big dance as a Tricen 
climax sponsored by the New I 
County 4-H Fair Association. 


Briefly, those are the w 
events. Days in between will 
special exhibits at local historic 
rine, and art museums; and even 
as the “Tar Barrell Hill” fire or 
day, August 9th, which signall 
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THE STONINGTON FISHING FLEET will be in Harbor again, colorfully bedecked for Stonington Day celebration, August 13. 
The next day, 50 Lightning Class sailboats will start Tercentenary Cup race off Stonington Point. 


Battle of Stonington 135 years ago. 
Local industrial plants will be open to 
visitors by appointment during the 
celebration period. 

Famous homes in the original town- 
ship area will be open on Thursdays. 
These should be of general interest 
because they tell the story of Stoning- 
ton living just about as faithfully as 
we know it. Selected houses from 1680 
to the last one built this year in North 
Stonington will be open to the public. 

Books of tickets of admission to 
these interesting homes are sold to 
benefit the Tricentennial Scholarship 
Fund, as are all other sales in connec- 
tion with the celebration. 


Scholarship Fund 


The scholarship fund goal is ten- 
tatively $30,000, or $100 for every 
year since 1649. Other sources of 
revenue are seals, official program, 
royalties from Stonington Chronol- 
ogy 1649-1949 by Williams Haynes, 
a series of special maps, souvenirs, 
postcards, etc., and direct tax-exempt 
contributions to the Scholarship Fund 
by individuals, groups or firms. 


The scholarship aim is unique for 
such a celebration as far as anyone 
knows. The idea emerged from a truly 
democratic gathering of committee 
members who themselves were voted 
to serve in the manner of this Town 
Meeting country. 

_ The aim reflects a realistic interest 
in the future as well as the great past of 
Stonington. No one can predict the 
amount of the fund, but it should be 


substantial enough to yield aid to col- 
lege students of the original township 
area. It seems a truly living comme- 
morative. Distinguished educators 
from near and far have praised this 
worthy objective, including the presi- 
dents of Yale, Connecticut College, 
The University of Connecticut, Wes- 
leyan, Trinity and a host of other out- 
standing leaders in community life and 
public affairs nationally. 

The present committee will not ad- 





minister the fund but simply try to 
raise as much as possible and turn it 
over to trustees representative of higher 
education, sound business and the 
community life of both the present 
Stonington and North Stonington 
townships. However, the primary ob- 
jective of the committee is to raise 
the fund. 

It is hoped that many people, non- 
residents as well as residents, will want 
to invest in Stonington’s future. Fur- 


\ 


SCENE OF MANUFACTURERS’ EXHIBIT, August 6-27, Stonington Town Hall. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “ONE OF 169”, 
George H. Stone, reading the “latest news” 
in his old-time General Store Museum, 
North Stonington. Here’s where the So- 
ciety of Store Sitters used to gather 
around the stove to swap Yankee yarns 
and perhaps do a little ‘tradin’. 


A BUMPER CROP of herring typical of 
the sea harvesters who operate out of 
Stonington Harbor. 


BUILT IN 1750 this Stonington Home is 
the site of the first officer training school 
for Colonial forces battling in the area. 
One of the 49 old and new homes to be 
cpen to the public on Thursdays from 
1 to 6 P. M., August 11 through August 
25. 


ther information may be obtained: Ter- 
centenary Committee, 163 Water 
Street, Stonington, Conn. As one of 
the country’s leading educators, him- 
self raised on a farm in North Stoning- 
ton, has so aptly put it: “There is no 
sounder investment than investing in 
young people of promise”. 

August 6-27 is the date set aside for 
everyone to enjoy the opportunity of 
seeing what three hundred years of 
truly American living has meant to this 
little corner of Connecticut. Through 
these Yankee years of trial and suc- 
cessful perseverance, the whole history 
of our great nation has been written 
deep in the annals of the Stonington 
community. 


Industries, large and small, located 
in the Stonington 1649 township area 
which will be ready to exhibit their 
products, methods, company history at 
the Manufacturers’ Exhibit, Stoning- 
ton Town Hall, during the Stonington 
Tricentennial celebration period Au- 
gust 6-27: 

A. Wimpfheimer & Bro., Inc., Ston- 
ington—velvets (American Velvet Co. 
—trade name); Atwood Div., Univer- 
sal Winding, Stonington—textile ma- 
chinery; Bostitch, Inc., Pawcatuck— 
stapler, staples, wire stitchers; Clark’s 


Grist Mill, North Stonington—corn 


meal, flour; Conn. Cabinet Co.., 
catuck—radio cabinets; C. B. C 
& Sons Co., Pawcatuck—rotary p 
color; Delite Fabrics, Pawcat 
women’s wear (corsets); D 
Enders Razor Corp., Mystic—raz« 
blades; Flightex Mills, Inc., Paw 
—airplane cloth; A. Herbert Co. 
ington—gift ware; William Joh 
Co., Mystic—textiles (thread) ; 
Johnson Mfg. Co., Mystic—m 
shop; Lantern Hill Silex Corp., 
Stonington—-silicate mining; L 
Engine Co., Mystic—marine e 
Packer Tar Soap Co., Mysti 
soaps; Patterson Corp., Stonin; 
prefabricated houses; Post Bo 
Mystic—boats; Rossie Velvet Co 
tic—velvets; Sirtex Printing Cc 
Mystic—textile printing; Sonoc 
ucts Co., Mystic—paper tubing; 
son & Peters, Inc., Pawcatuck 
nated wood; Standard Cable 
Pawcatuck—plastic wire and 
Standard Machine Co., Stonin; 
plastic molding presses; Sto 
Non-Ferrous Co., Stonington 
ings; Stonington Publishing Co. 
ington—printing; West Mysti 
Co., Mystic—boats; Stoningto 
Works, Stonington—power c 
commercial fishing boats; Kelle 
Stonington—cable grips. 


Soeret? a ttt) 


OLD BANK BUILDING, Stonington, will be the Tercentenary GHQ during cel 
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inet Co., Paw- 
C. B. Cottrell 
rotary presses, 

Pawcatuck— 
ts); Durham 
tic—razors and 
nc., Pawcatuck 
tbert Co., Ston- 
liam Johl Mfg. 
thread); E. L, 
ystic—machine 
x Corp., North 
ining; Lathrop 
larine engines; 
.» Mystic—tar 
, Stonington— 
Post Boat Co., 
'elvet Co., Mys- 
nting Co., Old 
x; Sonoco Prod- 
- tubing; Soren- 
wcatuck—lami- 
_ Cable Corp., 
re and cables; 
, Stonington— 
es; Stonington 
onington—cast- 
hing Co., Ston- 
st Mystic Boat 
tonington Boat 
power cruisers, 
ts; Kellems Co., 


during celebration. 


- Merchandising 


In a Normal Market 


By MEADE JOHNSON, General Sales Manager, Stamford Division, The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Johnson first made the suggestions contained in this 
article in a recent address to a group of retail hardware men, they can 
be applied effectively by manufacturers of many lines of consumer goods 
and the retailers who sell their products. 


The Seller’s Market 


HERE was once a time, not so very 
Tine ago, when vast numbers of 

retailers in various lines, through- 
out the United States, thought the 
acme of good merchandising was the 
posting of a sign bearing the legend: 
“If you don’t see what you want, ask 
for it.” Perhaps some retailers still use 
this innocent device to bring cus- 
tomers to a counter. I hope this is not 
true of too many in the hardware busi- 
ness, because merchandising on the 
basis of “If you don’t see what you 
want, ask for it” is contradicted today 
by everything we know of the art of 
successful retail selling. 


Of course, during the war years and 
in the months following the war, when 
there existed what the economists 
euphemistically called a “seller's mar- 
ket,” the art of selling became dulled. 
In fact, it wasn’t even necessary to post 
a sign telling customers to “ask for it” 
to sell what goods you had. You were 
able to sell anything—if you were able 
to get anything to sell. The public was 
constantly shopping, searching from 
place to place, not for low priced 
goods, not even for quality goods; but 
for any goods. Except in instances 
where standards of quality were out- 
rageously corrupted, selling during that 
time was practically automatic. 


The times, however, have changed 
inevitably. The day of the seller's mar- 
ket is over. The consuming public is 
rapidly re-acquiring what I like to 
think of as the “buyer's inalienable 
right of choice and avoidance.” Buy- 
ers should have the right to choose 
goods to purchase on the basis of price 
and quality, and avoid purchasing 
goods that don’t meet standards of 
price and quality. 


MEADE JOHNSON 


The Present Buyer’s Market 


In the transformation from a seller's 
market to a normal buyer's market, we 
are restoring the traditional atmos- 
phere in which American business 
functions best and flourishes best. 


The normal buyer’s market is a com- 
petitive market. In it are those condi- 
tions which stimulate innovations, im- 
provements, inventions. 


Manufacturers, since they are also 
sellers, find the normal buyer’s market 
a constant challenge to improve the 
quality of their products, to develop 
new products, and to improve their 
manufacturing techniques. 


Retailers, on their part, must also 
accommodate themselves to the fact of 
the buying public’s right of choice and 
avoidance. Retailers no longer have the 
dubious advantage whereby they can 
sell automatically. Because the supply 
of goods is increasing, because the 
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buying public is now regaining its 
right of shopping for goods that ful- 
fill its standards of price and quality, 
retailers must now compete with each 
other to hold their old customers, and 
attract mew ones. 

The merchandising gauntlet is down. 
The changing conditions of our eco- 
nomy, in themselves eloquent testi- 
mony to the strength and dynamism 
of American enterprise, now pose a 
real challenge to businessmen. Those 
who cling to the “if-you-don’t-see- 
what-you-want” kind of selling, in my 
opinion, will be hard pressed to meet 
the challenge of the returning buyer's 
market. Those however, who tfe- 
acquire and re-apply the art of selling, 
through use of modern methods of 
merchandising, are going to continue 
to prosper and grow. 

In this discussion, I think the word 
“merchandising” is more apt than the 
word “selling”. Let me define what 
merchandising means to me. 

Merchandising is making your goods 
easy to buy. It is the mobilization of 
all available means to effect a satisfac- 
tory sale. It is making a sale in which 
we plant the seed. for a repeat sale. 


Some Essentials of Good 
Merchandising 


Merchandising is a creative activity. 
It calls for the use of imagination. Mer- 
chandising tools are all those things 
that induce a buyer to choose your 
goods, at your price. These tools in- 
clude window and point-of-purchase 
displays, operating mounted samples, 
newspaper and radio advertising, pub- 
licity about your service to customers, 
product knowledge, range of products 
carried, and attractive store appearance. 

An aspect of merchandising is cus- 
tomer comfort in shopping conve- 
niently in your store. 

Since the object of merchandising 
is to sell as much as your customers 
can use, at a profit, another of its as- 
pects then is modern stock control to 
facilitate faster turnover of profitable 











items. Good merchandising also in- 
volves a proper understanding of the 
market you are trying to sell, so that 
the inventory you carry is positively 
related to the requirements of your cus- 
tomers. 


For reasons that are peculiarly inher- 
ent in the origins of the hardware busi- 
ness, hardware retailers, in the main, 
only recently adopted modern mer- 
chandising methods. Yet, the hard- 
ware business is especially adaptable 
to good retail merchandising. 


Hardware retailers deal, merchandis- 
ing-wise, in two general categories of 
products. They sell “impulse” items, 
which are goods bought by consumers 
without premeditation, after passing, 
so to speak, a display, a slogan, an ad- 
vertisement that stimulates their im- 
pulse to buy. Hardware retailers also 
sell products which are bought gen- 
erally after the consumer, in response 
to a need, decides and plans to buy 
them. Good merchandising can add an 
impulse purchase to a planned pur- 
chase. Good merchandising induces 
the planned purchaser to make the 
purchase in one establishment as 
against another. 


So much for the case for merchan- 
dising! There’s little basically new, I 
am sure, in what I am saying. Summed 
up, it simply means the one who gets 
there “fustest with the mostest” is the 
one who will win. In this case, winning 
means sales and profits. 


Three Vital Aspects of 
Merchandising 


Now let’s get down to particulars 
about some of the tools and methods 
of good merchandising. Let’s see how 
they apply to the hardware business. 
I'm not going to discuss them in the 
order of their importance. In fact, par- 
ticular competitive conditions deter- 
mine which merchandising tools to 
emphasize. 

First, let me discuss window dis- 
plays. Everybody pays lip service to 
window displays; but only recently 
have we learned how really effective 
window displays can be in hardware 
stores. 

The tests prove that your store win- 
dows are potential money-makers for 
you. 

The tests I am talking about are 
those undertaken last summer by the 
Point-of-Purchase Advertising Insti- 
tute in Rochester and Syracuse, New 
York, in which Yale & Towne par- 
ticipated with four other well-known 
brand-name manufacturers. To my 
knowledge, nothing before or since 
has happened which can better prove 
the validity of a window display pro- 
gram for increased sales and speedier 
turnover. 

These tests were conducted during a 
six-week period in ten hardware stores 
in Rochester, N. Y. During a period 
in the test, ten hardware stores in 
Rochester for a period of two weeks 


had planned window displays de 
entirely to Yale locks and hard 
No other form of advertising wa 
ployed at the time. Yet, on 
strength of Yale window displays : 
the ten hardware stores in the e 
ment increased their business in 
products by 100 percent. In add 
after the displays were removed 
the windows of the ten stores, th 
of Yale locks, night latches, pa 
and door closers was 50 per 
greater than normal for an addi 
two weeks. 

During the period the displays 
shown, ten other hardware store 
veyed in the city of Rochester rey 
an increase of 44 percent in the s 
Yale products over their norma 
ume. 

The experiment was a carefull) 
trolled test, supervised by Fact Fi: 
Inc. and I believe it conclusively ¢ 
that window displays are a pov 
selling tool for the retail har 
business. 


The other important area o 
play, of course, is the interior of 
store. The window display bring 
tomers to your store and into 
store; the inside displays clinc 
sale and help sell related items. 

Merchandising and selling by d 
is the aggressive, positive metho 
is directly opposite to the negativ 
you-don’t-see-what-you-want-ask-! 
method. As hardware retailers. 





THE BASIC WINDOW DISPLAY used by hardware stores that participated in the Rochester-Syracuse survey conducted by 


of-Purchase Advertising Institute. 
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can assume that the public knows you 
carry such products as fall in the 
category of the planned, premeditated 
purchase. For these products, which 
might include nails and plumbing 
parts and similar items, no particular 
display emphasis is necessary unless 
you want to divert the planned pur- 
chase desire to something else, such 
as a new product or a related product 
that you prefer to sell. 


Generally, however, your display 
space and display budget should be 
used for impulse items, and for prod- 
ucts which can stimulate impulse buy- 
ing. Padlocks, in some classes, are im- 
pulse items, for example, and should 
be displayed. Consumers decide to buy 
impulse items when they see them on 
display. 

On the other hand, there are prod- 
ucts which should also be displayed 
which are not ordinarily considered 
impulse items, but which can be trans- 
formed into impulse items because of 
special conditions. A consumer does 
not, buy an ordinary night latch, for 
example, if his present latch is func- 
tioning adequately. Usually night 
latches are bought only when needed. 
However, new, vastly improved night 
latches, with new features, if properly 
displayed, can induce consumer to re- 
place their old latches. That is one of 
the reasons Yale & Towne has de- 
signed a night latch display board for 
its new lines in this field, including 
the now famous “one-arm spring 
latch.” Given the opportunity to see 
and try such new products, consumers 
are impelled by pride in ownership to 
replace their old with new, more at- 
tractive products. This kind of mer- 
chandising turns the table on the “if- 
you-don’t-see-what-you-want” method 
and says, “you may not think you need 
it, but see it and try it, and you'll find 
that you want it.” 


Display should be used to focus at- 
tention at the right time on seasonal 
items. In this respect, displays serve 
as a reminder. Late winter and early 
spring are the times to begin display- 
ing your screen door hardware, garden 
implements, and miscellaneous hard- 
ware for spring cleaning. 


Whenever possible, displays should 
include the actual product, and more 
preferably, the product-in-use, or it 
should be so displayed that it can be 
tried and operated. 


You might ask: How can you expect 
a hardware retailer to be an expert on 


displays. The answer, of course, is that 
whether he is an expert or not, he must 
display, he can display, and he should 
display. When he needs help in creat- 
ing effective displays, he should get it 
from his association, his wholesaler or 
from the manufacturers. 


Backing him are the brand-name 
manufacturers of the products he 
should display. For example, Yale & 
Towne in its display program has de- 
signed and made attention arresting 
display boards from which to sell pad- 
locks, night latches, cabinet locks and 
many other items. Other types of dis- 
plays, also showing the actual products, 
are available for door closers, front 
door sets, and miscellaneous hardware. 
A wide variety of tested display ma- 
terial for counters, interior store islands 
and windows can be had. All the brand- 
mame manufacturer wants from the 
retailer is that the display material be 
used for its intended purpose—selling 
products—not cluttering up the cel- 
lar. 


Display alone, of course, cannot do 
the full merchandising job. Obviously, 
to support window and counter dis- 
plays, the retailer must have on hand 
a proper stock of the products dis- 
played, or immediate access to a dis- 
tributor who will quickly replenish his 
supplies. 


This relationship between display 
and adequate inventory was dramati- 
cally pointed up in the Rochester ex- 
periment. It was discovered there that 
the retailers had not had enough re- 
serve stock of displayed products and 
were quickly unable to satisfy demand. 
What happened in Rochester was that 
customers shopped in other stores un- 
til they found the items displayed. To 
capture the full benefit of the demand 
created by your displays, the rule is: 
Support your displays with adequate 
inventory. 


Good merchandising requires some 
versatility. If a man is in the hardware 
business, he should accept the reality 
of competition, and recognizing com- 
petition as a normal condition, he 
should conscientiously seek to acquire 
the means of successful competition 
for himself. These means add up to 
merchandising, and one of them in- 
cludes the ability to. sell over the 
counter. Now, we all know that there 
is an over-the-counter manner, a sales 
personality, and other intangible qual- 
ities which are good to have. To my 
mind, the most important quality 
needed for successful over-the-counter 
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salesmanship is knowledge of the 
goods you are selling. In the hardware 
business, this is somewhat more dif- 
ficult than in other retail enterprises, 
because of the multiplicity of prod- 
ucts in the field, because of the semi- 
technical nature of some of these prod- 
ucts, and because of a mechanical apti- 
tude that is necessary to demonstrate 
and install some of these products. I 
submit, however, that the hardware re- 
tailer who is more expert in his knowl- 
edge of the products of the field and 
in his handling of these products has 
an important merchandising advantage. 
At Yale & Towne we say “to know 
is to be able to sell.” That axiom ap- 
plies to hardware retailing as well. 
Knowledge of the sort I am describ- 
ing not only helps make sales; it also 
builds the kind of customer confidence 
in the retailer which results in re- 


peated sales. 


Well, how do you get to know what 
you don’t know now? The simplest 
thing is to read diligently the educa- 
tional articles in the hardware busi- 
ness papers. If you have the time and 
the inclination, try to take some or- 
ganized training either through the 
National Retail Hardware Association 
or through the courses offered by large 
producers, such as the Yale & Towne 
Correspondence Course. Indeed, I 
should like to see the hardware retail 
business one of knowledgeful people 
who deserve the reputation of “expert”. 
Public confidence in the business would 
not only be further enhanced, it would 
also be translated into larger sales and 
greater profits. 


We've covered, thus far, three vital 
aspects of merchandising: display, ade- 
quate stock to back up display, and 
salesmanship based on knowledge. 


The Retail Store 


Now to the retail establishment it- 
self, for it, too, is a merchandising 
weapon of prime importance! Let me 
say at the outset, the store should look 
like the sort of place a customer would 
like to enter and stay for a while. That 
means it should be clean, light, airy, 
and above all comfortable. 


Since hardware stores can quickly 
assume the appearance of a disarrayed 
Babel, every effort should be made to 
create an ordered impression. Wher- 
ever possible, stock should be depart- 
mentalized, so that the store should 
be a collection of small retail units 
such as a builders’ hardware unit, a 

- (Continued on page 27) 
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MEMBERS OF RECENT CRL SCHOOL graduating class congratulating each other immediately after ceremonies. 


A New Experiment In 
Technical Education 


HE man with the thinning red 
hair said he had a nice wife and 
three nice kids and was a 
gambler. He admitted it with a grin. 
He looked up from his wiring diag- 
ram in one of the laboratories of the 
CRL School of Electronics in Hart- 
ford and explained. 

“I'm gambling on a new industry 
—electronics. In the back of my mind, 
I've always wanted to learn something 
that would give me a little edge on 
the next fellow—something that 
would make me a little more valuable 
to any company I work for. I never 
dared to take the time before—me, 
a man with three kids and a wife to 
support. But I heard about this school 
and I decided if I was ever going to 
make the leap I would have to do it 
now. I'm gambling on television and 
electronics. I figure industry is going 
to use more and more electronic 
equipment. I wanted to get in on the 
ground floor, and here I am, back in 
school at 37.” 


This ambitious father of three is 
only one of more than 200 students 
from Connecticut and Massachusetts 
towns learning a new kind of liveli- 
hood in one of the most unusual tech- 
nical schools in the East. Among the 
students are youngsters just out of 
high school, veterans, who discovered 
electronics during the war, and older 
men grasping a new opportunity. Not 
all are making the financial sacrifices 
of the man with the wife and three 
children. Many are attending under 
the sponsorship of the GI Bill of 
Rights. A few of the youngest stu- 
dents are attending through CRL 
School scholarships, offered annually. 

But all are touched by the same 
feeling; that they are seeing the first 
steps of an infant industry which may 
one day become an American giant. 


The Student Viewpoint 


All these men share a feeling that 
not only is the industry a new one, 
but that the teaching methods at CRL 
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School are as novel as the ind 
They give varying explanations: 

For one thing, they say, 
School is a sharp departure fro 
traditional trade school. Here 
are being trained for all-round ro 
industry. They will emerge as s 
technicians—actually “practical 
gineers” in electronics. 

It is, they say, the only scho 
Connecticut that ties in workin; 
perience in an electronics ma 
turing plant, the research faciliti 
an electronics laboratory, plus th 
visory services of electronics engi 
all under one roof. 

More important, they say, it i 
only school they know which te 
electronics all in one piece— 
electronics and television. The s 
learns all or none. 

They like the school’s unusual “ 
it-as-you-need-it” attitude towar< 
teaching of mathematics. 

Lastly, they are being taught 
faculty which is even more en 





the industry. 
nations: 

y say, CRL 
ture from the 
|. Here they 
round roles in 
tge as skilled 
practical en- 


nly school in 
| working ex- 
ics manufac- 
‘h facilities of 
> plus the ad- 
nics engineers; 


say, it is the 
which teaches 
piece—radio, 
n. The student 


unusual “learn- 
le toward the 


5. 
g taught by a 
more enthusi- 


astic about the future of electronics 
than the students themselves. 


What Started the School 


Any story of how the school got its 
start necessitates a brief look at the 
sponsoring organization. Crystal Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., 29 Allyn 
Street, Hartford, did a lot of work on 
crystals and communications devices 
during the war. With the end of the 
conflict, the company turned to the 
production of its Ultra-Sonorator, 
which uses a sonic principle to emul- 
sify liquids; to its electronic Metro- 
noma, used by music teachers and 
students; and to research for the gov- 
ernment in the field of supersonics. 

Both during the war and later, it 
was evident that the electronics in- 
dustry suffered from a deficiency of 
technical help. Trade schools were 
turning out plenty of draftsmen, 
plenty of machinists. Colleges were 
training engineers. But there were too 
few schools turning out the highly- 
skilled technicians needed to build, 
test, service and repair the electronic 
devices American industry was pro- 
ducing and using in increasing volume. 

This shortage of technicians was a 
motivating factor in the establishment 
of the school early in 1948. The fac- 


CRL STUDENTS explain construction of radio receivers to visitors. 


ulty was assembled from a group of 
young engineers who had practical ex- 
perience in the industry, plus practi- 
cal teaching experience. 


SENIOR INSTRUCTOR LESCARBEAU discusses course of study with parents of pros- 
Pective students at recent CRL School open house. At right, one of the powered, flexible 
demonstrators used at school, showing a working schematic of a two-stage audio ampli- 


fier, used in demonstrating circuit analyses. 
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Unusual Facilities 


They had remarkable facilities with 
which to work. Facilities which, in 
some respects, are superior to those 
of any similar school. They had at 
their service the modern electronic 
equipment furnished by the parent 
manufacturing plant. They had the 
consultative services of experts in the 
CRL Laboratory. 

In addition, they found they had an 
invaluable chance to give the students 
work experience. As a manufacturer, 
Crystal Research Laboratories has a 
need for the services of members of 
the student body each year. Not all 
the students can expect part time 
work with CRL. But those who do are 
not only helping to support them- 
selves, but are working at the manu- 
facturing end of electronics and get- 
ting real training. They wire circuits, 
solder connections, use machine tools, 
and learn the practical procedures 
which will be of great help when they 
go out into industry. 

Lectures too, have the flavor of prac- 
ticality. An expert in the crystal de- 
partment of the company is called in 
to lecture on structure and characteris- 
tics of quartz crystals. An engineer 
working on sonic developments in the 
laboratory drops in as visiting lec- 
turer on his branch of research. Men 
who are living with electronic prob- 


lems give the students a better insight 
(Continued on page 28) 





The Present Situation In 
The Iron and Steel Scrap Marke 


By EDWIN C. BARRINGER, Executive Vice President, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., Washington, | 





FEW months ago the supply of 
A and steel scrap was re- 
ported to be so critically short 

that the production of new iron and 
steel and castings, for which it is one- 


half the raw material, was being ham- 
pered. 


Now, with almost startling sudden- 
ness, the shortage has been overcome 
and scrap has become a drug on the 
market. Industrial plants, whose turn- 
ings, borings, clippings, and other 
waste and scrap were so equally 
sought, and at high prices, can scarcely 
find a taker. 


The explanation of this sudden 
about-face is complex. 


In the first place, there is no doubt 
that the shortage of scrap was exag- 
gerated and scrap again was a whip- 
ping boy for a number of other fac- 
tors. 


Also, the extremely mild winter in 
the eastern half of the country per- 
mitted seasonally high collection, 
preparation and shipment of scrap by 
dealers to steel mills and foundries. 


Imports of scrap from Germany 
and Japan, while not large in relation 
to total consumption in this country, 
were heavy enough and so concen- 
trated at a few points that they helped 
break the back of the scrap shortage. 


For another reason, as the supply 
of steel caught up with demand, there 
was less need for consumers of steel 
to work out their own conversion deals, 
which involved consumers themselves 
purchasing scrap and routing it to steel 
mills for the production of steel ear- 
marked for these consumers. 


By no means a minor factor has 
been the psychology of steel mill and 
foundry scrap buyers. At a given time 
they were apprehensive that their in- 
ventories of scrap were inadequate 
and they competed sharply with each 
other for current supplies. Overnight 
the sentiment of these scrap buyers 
changed, they began taking a dimmer 
outlook of the long-range business 


situation, and concluded that the in- 
ventories which the day before seemed 
so inadequate were actually excessive. 
The result was that practically all steel 
mills and foundries dropped out of 
the scrap market simultaneously. 
Dealers and brokers in iron and 
steel scrap were not exactly left hold- 
ing the bag, because their own inven- 
tories were negligible— they had 
wisely, from their viewpoint, pushed 
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shipments to consumers to the limit. 
But these dealers and brokers were 
put into a quandary as to the level of 
price at which to continue absorbing 
scrap from producers like industrial 
plants. 

Actually, there suddenly became no 
market whatever for scrap. Old orders 
were rapidly completed and no new 
orders were available. For the great 
bulk of scrap generated in factories as 
the result of stamping, welding, fabri- 
cating, or otherwise processing new 
steel and castings into consumer or 
capital goods, there was no home, as 
the trade puts it. 

Some grades of scrap cannot be 
stored, typical of which are steel turn- 
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ings, which literally fall prey to 
taneous combustion. Inexplicak 
it may seem, literally overnight, 
ings which were eagerly sough 
came worse than useless to d 
who had no orders against whi 
ship them and who faced fin 
jeopardy by attempting to store 

One of the important functic 
iron and steel scrap dealers is 
ing of inventories. It is a gen 
that in times of slack demand 
consumers, dealers accumulate 
which they hold until there is 
mand for them, thus making px 
full production of steel at a | 
quent peak in steel operations. | 
present decline it is yet too ear 
the scrap dealer to determine wl 
the period of accumulation has a 
—in other words, is the market 
ing bottom and propitious for 
mulation? 


These gyrations in the scraj 
ture serve to highlight the role | 
scrap dealer. Despite the diffi 
under which he is now forced to 
ate, a relationship with him be 
increasingly important for the f 
which generates scrap in its ma 
turing operation. 


Normally, a prime factor imj 
a manufacturing plant to marl 
scrap is the necessity for clear 
out of the plant. Few manufa 
are equipped with storage fac 
and none deliberately gets in 
scrap business—which is a high 
cialized business in itself. 


Scarcely secondary as a moti' 
not to be ashamed of, is the de 
realize some return from factory 
In fact, as revenue from the | 
a plant’s operation shrinks, the 
income from the sale of scrap 
larger. 


So, the experience and rel 
and know-how of the scrap de 
broker in these times become a 
reed on which manufacturers ca 

The place of scrap in the n 
economy is secure. Speakin; 
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only of ferrous scrap, one-half of the 
metallics used to make new iron and 
steel of all kinds is, on the average, 
scrap. In the case of iron foundries, 
scrap is two-thirds of the charge of 
metallics. To make the highest priced 
alloy or stainless steels in an electric 
furnace requires 99 per cent scrap. 
Steel: and castings are higher in qual- 
ity and lower in price by reason of 
the use of scrap. 


In 1948, which was a record year, 
steel mills and foundries of the United 
States melted 29,206,000 gross tons 
of scrap and added 1,441,000 gross 
tons to their inventories. Valued at 
an average of at least $40 per ton, 
scrap last year on one turnover alone 
was better than a billion dollar in- 
dustry—an industry handling some- 
thing which merely happens and is 
never purposely produced. 


Of this more than 30 million tons 
of purchased or open-market scrap 
consumed or stocked in 1948, indus- 
trial plants using new iron and steel 
in their manufacturing operations 
generated about 9,500,000 gross tons. 
On the average, 15 per cent of all 
steel is scrapped in the various proc- 
esses of converting or fabricating steel 
bars, plates, shapes, sheets, wire, and 
other products into automobiles, 
bridges, freight cars, kitchen cabinets, 
razor blades, and other useful com- 
modities. In the machining of castings 
the average loss in weight is 5 per 
cent. 


Railroads in 1948 marketed about 
4,250,000 gross tons of scrap from 
the replacement of rolling stock, struc- 
tures, and trackage. The remaining 
17,000,000 gross tons was generated 
by scrap dealers or brokers from de- 
molition of structures, breaking up of 
ships, auto wrecking, collections from 
farms and city homes, and miscellane- 
ous sources. 


As it arises, scrap is rarely suitable 
for charging into a steel mill furnace 
or a foundry cupola. At the outset, 
there must be a separation of material 
metallurgically, for the reason that 
carbon steel, alloy steel, gray iron 
castings, malleable castings, stainless 
steel and other products are quite dis- 
similar, just as chocolates, bonbons 


and marshmallows are all candy, yet 
unlike. 


Following separation into grades, 
unprepared material must be proc- 





SCRAP IRON AND STEEL fills the yard of the Stanley Works, Bridgeport, ready for 
the foundry. 


essed to size. A foundry prefers its 
Cast iron scrap in chunks of about 125 
pounds. A steel mill insists that its 
scrap be at least one-eighth inch thick 
but no longer than five feet nor wider 
than eighteen inches. There are 75 
separate classifications of iron and 
steel scrap alone in the Department 
of Commerce standard specifications.. 


It is obvious, therefore, that a scrap 
dealer is a manufacturer, with an estab- 
lishment mechanized by overhead, lo- 
comotive, or mobile cranes, hydraulic 
presses, alligator shears, torching 
equipment, cast iron drops, scales and 
other devices for moving and process- 
ing scrap. Even a small yard can 
quickly absorb $100,000 in land and 
equipment. 


The scrap dealer thus is an integral 
part of his local business community. 
He pays taxes; participates in his local 
luncheon clubs; is interested in civic 
affairs; is in his community to stay. 
To him a local manufacturing plant 
can look for technical assistance in 
moving scrap out of a plant, and if 
the dealer currently has no outlet he 
has facilities for storage. In fact, the 
accumulation of inventories to be 
shipped at some future time when 
steel mills and foundries are active 
buyers is one of the historic functions 
of the scrap dealer. 


So far as the national economy is 
concerned, the scrap dealer or broker 
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performs an invaluable service of con- 
servation. Every ton of scrap that is 
melted is for all practical purposes 
the metallurgical equivalent of one ton 
of pig iron. To make one ton of pig 
iron requires 314 to 4 tons of iron 
ore, coal, limestone, and other raw 
materials. In 1948 alone the use of 
purchased or open-market scrap con- 
served nearly 113,000,000 gross tons 
of natural resources for a future gene- 
ration or emergency. 


Scrap dealers and brokers are so 
conscious of their importance to the 
national economy, and so desirous of 
serving, that they are banded together 
in a trade association. Their Institute 
of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc. comprises 
nearly 1,100 members who frequently 
meet in 23 chapters all over the coun- 
try to discuss their common problems. 


The principal activity of a manu- 
facturing plant is the production of its 
particular product. As a rule, any di- 
version of effort or manpower from 
the main objective is costly. Preparing 
scrap is the scrap industry's business, 
a function it specializes in. As a rule, 
on net balance, a manufacturing plant 
is ahead when it makes a working 
arrangement with a local scrap dealer 
to move its scrap out of its plant 
promptly. The skill and technique of 
the scrap dealer can be particularly 
helpful to manufacturers in a buyers’ 
market for scrap, as at present. 





Agency Contracts 


By HERBERT F. BEEBE 


THIS article is the eighth in a series by a veteran export manager which 
is being published to serve as a guide to both the novice and even the 
man who has had considerable experience in foreign trade. 


HE advisability of a written 

document can be readily appreci- 

ated, as questions may arise at 
some later date when the parties at 
interest might have different ideas of 
what was intended in some particular, 
or one or both of the individuals, mak- 
ing the arrangement might not then be 
connected with their respective con- 
cerns, so that the written contract 
would be the only tangible evidence 
of the intent of the agreement. 


An agreement can be made a for- 
mal document, usually specifying the 
principals as parties of the first part 
and second part, etc. 

However, a letter addressed to the 
Agent by the Company, written and 
signed in duplicate and accepted in 
writing by the Agent will be equally 
effective. 

The main objective is to specify 
clearly all the points that are agreed 
upon. 

These will vary considerably de- 
pending upon whether your arrange- 
ment is with a sales agent soliciting 
orders or a distributor buying for his 
own account or both. 

They will also vary with the distrib- 
uting policy of the Exporter. 


There are, however, certain funda- 
mental points that should be covered, 
for instance: 


The powers you give to your agent 
or distributor should be specified 
clearly. For example, “Sales Represen- 
tative with the authority to solicit 
orders subject to acceptance by the 
factory,” or whatever powers you de- 
sire to grant him. 

The term “Agent” may by custom 
in some countries carry much more 
authority than was intended, hence 
the reason for making it specific, and 
the preference by many to use the 
term “Sales Representative”. 

Territory—If you have more than 
one agent in a country, exact defini- 
tion of the territory is important as 


well as a provision against shipment 
into the territory of another agent. 


Products—Care should be taken to 
specify just what goods are to be in- 
cluded. If you make different classes 
of goods, one agent might be an ex- 
cellent connection for one line but 
useless in the case of another. In any 
event, it is always advisable to limit 
it to the goods you are now selling 
and provide that new products may 
be added by mutual agreement. 


Classes of Trade—It should be 
stated clearly as to whether any classes 
of purchasers are excluded from the 
arrangement such as: Government 
sales, Mines, etc. 


Prices of Goods—This may be cov- 
ered by some phrase as: “Our regular 
export prices and terms that may be 
currently in effect during the time this 
arrangement is in force.” 


Samples—lIt is well to state whether 
these will be sent on consignment, at a 
special price or gratis. 

Advertising—Any understanding as 
to what you will supply and whether 
you will assume the cost of freight and 
duty or make a specific or percentage 
allowance regularly or for a limited 
period, should be covered. 


Acceptance of Orders—It generally 
is agreed that acceptance of orders is 
optional with the factory, and when 
accepted are not subject to cancella- 
tion or modification except with the 
factory’s consent. 


Credit Reports—The Agent should 
be required to submit all possible data 
and references. 


General Condition Reports—The 
Agent should submit periodical re- 
ports of business conditions, competi- 
tion, local Government regulations, 
tariff changes, etc. 


Expenses—It should be made clear 
as to what if any local expenses such 
as postage, cables, travel, etc., are to 
be borne by the factory. 
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Sub-Agents—If any are perr 
under the contract, provision 
be made that the Agent is resp 
for their compliance with all 
sions of the contract. 


Commission to Agent—Gre 
should be taken to make cle 
percentage which may vary wi 
various lines, when it is { 
whether it accrues when you ac 
order or only when the transai 
completed and payment recei 
full, whether it applies on you 
lar invoice or after deduction 
trade allowances or cash disco 


Shipment through Com 
Houses—It is usual to agree th 
ments into the Agent's t 


through commission houses wi 
the same commission to the 
as direct shipments into the te 


Trade Marks and Patents— 
vision reserving all such right: 
Factory and providing for 1 
tection by the Agent of the F 


interests in this connection i: 
able. 


Contract not Assignable—It 
visable to have a clause to thi 


Contract Duration—Amend 
Cancellation—The duration 1 
for a specific time and auton 
renewed periodically unless n 
the contrary is given by an 
upon date. 

Provision may be made for 
ments by mutual consent ai 
cellation by agreed-upon notic 
breach of the contract. 

Obligations after termina 
Contract—It is advisable to 

(Continued on page 34) 
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"Our shop men are 









all unanimous about 
the consistent uni- 
formity and depend- 
able quality of your 
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steel." 


are permissible 
rovision should 
nt is responsible 
with all provi- 


Quotation Reproduced From A Letter in Our Files 





ent—Great care 
make clear, the 
vary with your 


rts peal Steel Plentiful or Searce . . Reliance Service 


<secs1 — Clicks with Sheet and Strip Steel Buyers 


1e transaction is 
Here is Reliance Service in action from the P. A’s angle .. . in his own words. 


ent received in 

S$ ON your regu- 

eduction of any 

ash discounts. 
“We feel we have been given a fair share of materials . . .” “* Your steel is preferred 
by the men in our shop” . . . “Your service far above the average warehouse in this 
area” .. . “ Your timely assistance kept our plants operating” . . . “You have been 
doing everything péssible under present conditions” . . . “In a pinch we can depend 


2 Commission 
on Reliance coming through” . . . “* You have gone all-out” . . . “You helped us out 


agree that ship- 
gent’s territory 
of a bad situation.” . . . etc. . . . etc. 


1ouses will carry 
_ to the Agent, 
to the territory. 
Patents—A pro- 
ch rights to the 
ig for the pro- 
of the Factory's 
ection is advis- 





Reliance is constantly planning and working toward greater production and 


DEPENDABLE DAN : ; 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN supply . . . towards higher standards of steel service. 


nable—It is ad- 
se to this effect. 
—Amendment— 
iration may be 
nd automatically 
unless notice 
1 by an agreed: 








SL ULED RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 
SSORS AND DISTRIBUTORS JOB-FITTED SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 


. T E a I re General ‘Office: 1025 South Oakwood Ave., Detroit 25, Mich. 
' «Plants: Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New Haven. 
CORPORATION Sees Offca: Grond Rapid, Indcnapelis, Lansing, Mich. 









nade for amend 











ynsent and can Se ae _ New York, St. Louis, Toledo, Worcester 

on notice or for ciated ase Rd ey * * 

. COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL Proc Coup ROLLED STRIP STEEL—Coils and Cut Lengths .. 
termination of iS Sli und Edges .. . All Tempers .. . HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
sable to specify PAR IRRE PUREE) STRIP STEEL—Cut Lengths . . . SHEETS—Hot Rolled .. . Hot Rolled 
page 34) NEW HAVEN 7, CONNECTICUT Pickled ... . Cold Rolled . + feng Tene. . Galvanized. 


mci gna 9 SRN i Og ie a8 SO ah NaS BAS nes ena ” sane antchscatitits les sail” 


STATE and EDMUND STS. (Hamden) New Haven 7, Connecticut 





NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 





SEVERAL CONNECTICUT IN- 
DUSTRIALISTS have recently been 
appointed to committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers by 
Wallace F. Bennett, NAM president. 


Alan C. Curtiss, vice president in 
charge of industrial relations at the 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, 
has been named to the industrial 
health and safety committee, which is 
charged with studying problems of 
plant health and medical programs. 
The committee of nearly 75 manufac- 
turers, will also analyze proposals for 
federal programs designed to provide 
medical and health insurance to the 
nation. 


Lewis A. Dibble, president of the 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co., of Nauga- 
tuck, has been chosen to serve as a 
member of one of the important pol- 
icy committees of the NAM. 


W. L. Fenn, president of the Fenn 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford; 
Floyd A. Pearce, treasurer of the Tor- 
rington Co., Torrington, and W. F. 
Skillin, president of the Union Manu- 
facturing Co., New Britain, have been 
named members of the group’s federal 
tax committee. 


The committee is composed of over 
100 manufacturers and will study the 
shortage of venture capital in industry, 
the impact of double taxation and the 


need for tax relief for small business, 
as well as technical and major revisions 
of the federal tax law. 


x** 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
COMPANY, New Haven, opened its 
plant recently to members of the Fore- 
men’s Club of New Haven for a plant 
tour. 

About 700 members of the club in- 
spected the country’s largest rope mill, 
the company’s tramway engineering 
department, source of more than 600 
tramways stretched throughout the 
world, and an up-to-date development 
laboratory. 


x*k 


AT NEW BRITAIN MACHINE 
COMPANY, Vice President Nathaniel 
W. Morrow has announced the ap- 
pointment of Arthur L. Johnson as su- 
pervisor of personnel of the company. 

Mr. Johnson will carry on the de- 
tails of the operation of the department 
formerly performed by James L. Bi- 
shop, who has joined the staff of the 
New Britain General Hospital. 

The new personnel supervisor was 
formerly engaged in industrial relations 
work at Colt’s Manufacturing Co., 
Hartford for 12 years before joining 


The Cover 





COLORS FLYING at full mast 
Green at West Hartford Cente: 
subject of this month’s front cove 
by Bo and Joan Steffanson. 


the New Britain firm in 1944 
ployment manager. 


x*kk 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED 
BERS of the Connecticut Pe 
Managers Association met rect 
Winchester Repeating Arms Cc 
Haven for an afternoon and « 
program featuring a talk by A 
serman of Boston, well know: 
relations consultant. 

The visiting group, from all 
of the state, toured the Wit 
plant before gathering in th 
pany’s club rooms. Earl Gunn 
dent of the association, preside 
evening meeting, and the gro 
welcomed by Winchester Worl 
ager Thomas I. S. Boak. 

xk k 
THE HARTFORD CO 
INDUSTRIAL RELATION 
CIETY has been awarded one. 
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met recently at 
Arms Co., New 
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prizes offered by the Personnel Journal 
in a nation-wide contest conducted on 
personnel association programs. The 
society was awarded third place, with 
the top award going to the New York 
Personnel Management Association. 


The Hartford County society's en- 
try entitled “Program for a Personnel 
or Industrial Relations Organization,” 
was submitted by Robert T. Collins, 
president of the society during 1946- 
1947. Mr. Collins is general production 
manager of the New Departure Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation. 


In his outline of what constitutes a 
sound, effective personnel or industrial 
relations program, Mr. Collins empha- 
sized the need for definite objectives, 
listed important procedures in the ful- 
fillment of a suitable program, sum- 
marized the series of meetings con- 
ducted by his organization during one 
season, and explained the selection of 
key speakers for discussions on timely 
subjects. 

The contest was judged on the fol- 
lowing basic points: (1) soundness of 
purposes of the program and the ef- 
fectiveness with which they were at- 
tained; (2) excellence of the report 
describing the program. 

The Personnel Journal, a profes- 
sional publication devoted to labor re- 
lations and personnel practices, is pub- 
lished monthly in Swarthmore, Pa. 


x** 


EARL V. POMEROY, vice president 
of the American Hardware Corpora- 
tion, New Britain, has announced three 
important changes in the P. & F. Cor- 
bin Division sales group set up. 

Assistant Sales Manager, Geddes 
Parsons, has been promoted to the post 
of sales manager. Assistant Sales Man- 
ager, William J. O'Day, was named 
manager of stock sales, and W. R. T. 
Crolius, the firm’s service manager, was 
appointed assistant sales manager. 

Mr. Parsons represents the third 
generation of his family to serve P. & 
F. Corbin in executive capacity. He 
follows the footsteps of his father, 
Charles B. Parsons, and his grand- 
father, the late Charles H. Parsons. 


He joined the division in 1942 asa 
production department trainee. Later 
he was named to serve as assistant su- 
perintendent of war production. He 

ame assistant sales manager in 
1945. 

Mr. O'Day, who takes over the 
newly created post of manager, stock 
sales, has been associated with the com- 


pany for nearly 13 years. He became 
assistant manager of the service depart- 
ment in 1937 and ten years later was 
appointed assistant sales manager. 
Mr. Crolius joined P. & F. Corbin 
in November of 1945. After complet- 





ing a year of production department 
training he was named assistant service 
manager. In August 1946 he was pro- 
moted to stock service manager and in 
1947 took over the service manager 
post vacated by Mr. O’Day. 





If your business is incorporated, 
with the stock closely held by the 
active members, what will hap- 
pen when one of them dies? 


Unless there’s an agreement to 
* the contrary, his heirs can demand 
their proportionate share of pro- 
fits without working for it. Even 
without experience, they can de- 
mand a voice in management. 
Or they can sell the stock to 
anyone, even a competitor. 

The only sure way to avoid such 
troubles is to make a purchase 
agreement providing that the sur- 
viving shareholders will have the 
right to buy the stock of a mem- 
ber who dies. Life insurance on 


the owners is the ideal method 
of providing the money needed 
to buy .out the heirs. 

The cash value of the life in- 
surance is a valuable asset. If 
the stockholders live to retire- 
ment, the life insurance can sup- 
ply pensions for them. 


The Connecticut Mutual has 
helped with hundreds of close 
corporation life insurance ar- 
rangements. We have a special 
department devoting full time to 
this type of work. Telephone or 
write, today, for our free booklet, 
“The Value of Business Life In- 
surance to the Close Corpora- 
tion”. No cost or obligation. 


RALPH H. LOVE, General Agent 
75 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


79 NO. MAIN STREET 
Waterbury 


205 CHURCH STREET 
New Haven 


272 MAIN STREET 
New Britain 


The Conrectioul Ulutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANYF - Harford 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
HARTFORD MACHINE SCREW 
COMPANY SCHOLARSHIP to be 
awarded annually to a member of the 
Windsor high school senior class who 
plans to enter college the following 
fall, has been announced by company 
president James A. Taylor. 


The scholarship will be awarded on 
the basis of mental ability, scholastic 
record and capacity for leadership. The 
scholarship will total $400 a year for 
four years, subject to withdrawal at the 
end of any college year if, in the 
opinion of the company, the record of 
the recipient does not warrant its con- 
tinuation. 


Here’s How | gia 
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Erects a 150 ft. Smokestack 





‘ No rigging job can be done as 

F easy as “eating apple pie”. But 
Roger Sherman men, methods 
and equipment make the tough- 
est jobs look easy. 


exemeurnenonmsamaaa 


Recently at Monsanto Chemical 


p Company in Everett Roger Sher- 
al man assembled this 150 ft. 
«i smokestack, weighing 33 tons, 
a ; and set it in place with a Lima 
e =a crawler crane with 125 ft. of 
Ly | boom. Contractor on the project: 
od : John Nooter Boiler Works Co., | 
a4 | St. Louis, Mo. 


When you have a tough job of 
rigging — when you need trucks 
for heavy hauling — when you 
have steel to be erected — when 
you need one or a half dozen | 
cranes on rental, 


Gall ROGER SHERMAN 
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ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER COMPANY 
469 Connecticut Bivd. 
E. Hartford, Conn. 


TELEPHONES 
HARTFORD 6.4106 ° SPRINGFIELD 6.4177 
NEW HAVEN 6.1366 © ALBANY, N.Y¥.3-3101 
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Mr. Taylor said that the cor 
decided to establish the scholars 
appreciation of the fine coope 
and welcome which the firm re 
from the townspeople and o 
when it decided to locate its pl 
Windsor. 


xk * 
THE APPOINTMENT OF A‘ 


“MITTEE to study ways to attra 


industries to the state has bee 
nounced by Sidney A. Edwards. 
aging director of the Connectic 
velopment Commission. 

The committee will be kno 
the Industrial Development Ac 
Committee, and will be compo 
18 members under the chairman: 
Paul V. Hayden of the Conn 
Light & Power Co., and former 
ber of the development commi 


xk *& 


WHEN 350 NEW ENGI 
TOOL AND DIE MANU 
TURERS met at the Hotel Br: 
Boston, for the Fifth New E 
Conference of the Tool & Die 
facturers Association, the highli 
the evening was the principal ; 
by Frederick S. Blackall, Jr., pr 
of Taft-Peirce Manufacturing 
pany, Woonsocket, Rhode Islan 

Mr. Blackall told the indust 
that “Today, not textiles, but th 
working industries in combi 
constitute New England’s most 
tant single industrial activity, a 
ing for over 41% of the total 
facturing employment in that ar 
spite currently drab business 
tions, the long range outlook fc 
England tool and die business is 
and full of promise.” 

The local tool and die associat 
Eastern Massachusetts, Wester: 
sachusetts, Central Connectic 
Southern Connecticut, and m 
in the Providence area cooper: 
the Conference arrangements. 


x*k 


CHAPEL S. CARTER, presi 
the H. C. Cook Company, A 
died recently at his home. He hz 
associated with the company 
1892. 


He leaves two sons, Dr. 
Emerson Carter of South Hunt 
and Howard S. Carter of Der 
was a deacon of the First 
Church, Ansonia, and a membe! 
Ansonia Rotary Club. 
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EMPLOYEES OF THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY who have reached the quarter cen- 
tury service mark. Left to right: John Manginella, William Wrinn, Plant Superintendent, 
H. H. Pearce, President A. C. Gilbert, John Raccio, Henry Izzo, and Salvatore Coppola. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL SERV- 
ICE DINNER for employees of The 
A. C. Gilbert Company, New Haven, 
was held recently at the Hotel Taft. 
A. C. Gilbert, president, and H. H. 
Pearce, plant superintendent, paid trib- 
ute to the 260 employees with ten or 
more years of service who gathered 
for the dinner. 

Each veteran who had served a quar- 
ter century was presented with a gold 
service pin, an engraved watch and 
humorous gifts. 

Those who received the gold em- 
blems were Salvatore Coppola, Henry 
Izzo, Angelo Zito, William Wrinn, 
John Raccio, John Manginella, Palmer 
Cox and Leonard Benson. A special 
award was made to veteran toolmaker 
George Kuhn who was the first em- 
ployee to reach the 35 year mark. 


x** 


CONNECTICUT BUSINESS EX- 
ECUTIVES who attended the fiftieth 
anniversary meeting of the Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce at the Hotel 
Bond recently heard Major General 
Claire L. Chennault describe the pres- 
ent China situation. The General, who 
commanded the 14th Air Force in 
China during World War II, outlined 
the possibilities for American gain in 
a free China as opposed to a vast east- 
€rn state behind the Iron Curtain. 

He emphasized that his primary in- 
terest in the country in which he has 
lived and fought so long is the primary 


interest of the United States. “The 
western provinces of China that have 
in abundance so many of the things we 
need,” he said, “can be defended with 
a minimum of outside help.” He asked 
for a volunteer task force and the help 
of equipment which he described as 
“rotting in our War Surplus depots.” 

At the luncheon session of the meet- 
ing Charles B. Coates, vice chairman 
and general manager of the Citizens 
Committee for Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, 
spoke on “Will the Hoover Report 
Get Anywhere?” 


Mr. Coates predicted that “there is 
every prospect that a substantial part 
of the Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations may be adopted by Congress 
in the current session.” He warned, 
however, that “the impulse to good 
government must come from the citi- 
zens themselves. Whether the Hoover 
Report is translated into action, or 
becomes just another pile of unem- 
ployed research, depends on every man 
and woman with a real concern for the 
nation’s future.” 

Officers reclected at the business ses- 
sion of the meeting were: George M. 
Williams, president, Russell Manu- 
facturing Company, Middletown; J. 
Bryan Williams, Jr., general manager, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford; 
Jesse W. Randall, president, Travelers 
Insurance Company, Hartford; Calvin 
C. Bolles, vice president, Capitol Na- 
tional Bank, treasurer; Wayne R. Dick- 
erson, executive vice president and 
secretary. 
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Goes to the SOURCE 
of BAD SMELLS! 


« 
DISINFECTS 
° & WHILE 
DEODORIZING 
@ F &E kills many types of putrefac- a 
tive bacteria—the source of disgust- 
ing odors. At the same time it 
ra transforms noxious vapors into a a 
pleasant agreeable atmosphere 
tinged with the invigorating scent 
@ of eucalyptus. ® 
USE F & E SOLUTION around 
toilets and urinals . . . for flushing 
@ garbage receptacles and sick room @ 
accessories . . . for dressing room 
benches and lockers . . . wherever 
@ agreeable, high-speed deodorization @ 
is required. 


* WRITE FOR FOLDER FE-F745 ® 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Elevators 
Electric - Oildraulic 
for every purpose 
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INSPECTIONS 
REPAIRS 
MAINTENANCE 


The 
Eastern Machinery Co. 


Factory at 
NEW HAVEN 











‘LOOK LIKE THIS? 


How does your letterhead 
look to other people? Don't 
forget, in normal business op- 
erations it visits them many 
more times than you do. Is it 
a good representative of your 
company? Does it look as up- 
to-date as you want your 
company to look to those you 


contact and sell? 


Kellogg & Bulkeley has had 
long experience in producing 
letterheads that are a credit to 
' their customers. Our repre- 
sentative will be glad to work 
with you. Just call 5-3157. 


KK s 


KELLOGG & BULKELEY 
419 FRANKLIN AVE., HARTFORD 1 





' LITHOGRAPHIC DIVISION OF 
CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, INCORPORATED 





THERE IS AN AIR OF QUIET 
TRIUMPH these days in the finishing 
department of Sargent and Company 
of New Haven, manufacturers of home 
hardware. Intensive research and long 
effort have resulted in what Sargent 
executives believe is the solution to one 
of the most difficult problems in their 
field. 

Nearly two years ago the company 
began a search for the “perfect” lac- 
quer for use on its home hardware— 
a truly effective lacquer which would 
be proof against moisture, cleaning 
fluids, chemical fumes and the inevi- 
table salts and acids of human perspira- 
tion. Clayton Phillips, superintendent 
of the lock division, and his assistant, 
Lawrence Durney, undertook the proj- 
ect, drafted a set of “impossible” spe- 


defies chemical analysis, cannot | 
solved by any standard paint re 
or lacquer thinner—not even 
own thinner. It is said to be 
pervious to all known cleaning 
as “a duck’s back to water.” 

To the home owner this de 
ment means that years have been 
to the effective life of all Sarge 


tures. 
x** 


A MOST EFFECTIVE TYP 
annual report to employees ha 
produced by Sargent & Co., Ne 
ven. The report entitled “Sarger 
look” is 16 pages of informatic 
sented simply and well—just abx 
way the management might « 
the firm’s earnings and expenc 





SCIENTIFIC TESTING TELLS THE STORY. These two doorknobs, identical in n 
and initial finish, were taken together from the Sargent production line. The one 
left, coated with the best of the old lacquers, is shown as it appeared after 1 
under continuous salt spray. The one at the right still proudly wears ‘Th: 
Lacquer” after 150 hours under the same spray. 


cifications, and asked the major supply 
concerns to meet the challenge. 


What started as a temporary re- 
search scheme became an endurance 
contest. Some 55 new formulations 
were submitted before one was rated 
worth even initial Sargent laboratory 
tests. The contenders dwindled down 
to one supplier who moved steadily 
forward on the project, improving his 
formula until it finally matched the 
“impossible” specifications. 

Now the winning lacquer is in quan- 
tity production and will be used on all 
Sargent products. Once baked on, it 
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its problems and progress, in co 
tion with any employee. 

In the report the worker a 
family are told about the con 
1948 achievements and its pr 
for the years to come. The benef 
vided for workers were review 
the contributions made by th 
pany and employees to the com 
were pictured to demonstrat 
wages spent in New Haven, t 
with the taxes the company pay 
city, and the materials and supp 
company buys from other loc: 
nesses, play an important part i 
ing New Haven prosperous. 
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Manufacturers of 





FIRE BRICK 


DRY PRESS 
IN ANY SHAPE 


OR QUALITY DESIRED 
> 


THE 
HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 



















THREE MAJOR’ APPOINT- 
MENTS in the management of the 
Stamford Division of Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Stamford, have recently been 
announced. They are: Richard H. 
Diesel, director of systems and pro- 
cedures; James H. Lear, assistant pro- 
duction manager; and Frank S. Hani- 
weich, systems engineer. 

In announcing the appointment of 
Mr. Diesel to the new post of director 
of systems and procedures, J. Bryan 
Williams, Jr., general manager, said, 
“This newly created department is be- 
ing established as a staff function to 
the general manager. As such, it will 
have for its objective the study and 
improvement of administrative and 
Operating principles throughout all the 
Stamford Division.” 


xk 












FIRE BRICK 
CONSTRUCTION 


Boiler Setting 
Industrial Furnaces 
Glass Melting Furnaces 

Acid Tanks Relined 








E. W. BRETT CO. 
3-6104 
West Hartford 35 Fairview St. 
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Tuomas W. Hatt Co. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Printing 
Newspaper & Lithographing 
Equipment 
National Hand & Automatic 
Paper Cutters 



















STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOLS, 
New Britain, has announced the de- 
velopment of a new electric drill de- 
signed for production work wherever 
a light-weight, small size 44” drill is 


































THIS IS THE NEW ELECTRIC DRILL 
now being produced by Stanley Electric 
Tools, New Britain. 


Built with a surplus power for drill- 
ing in metal, wood and composition 
materials, the new No. 24A 14” drill 
can be used at full load for continuous 
drilling without stalling, according to 
the company. 

Its construction features are listed 
as: strong aluminum alloy die cast 
housing, helical gears, oil impregnated 
bronze bearings, three jaw Jacobs 
Chuck, trigger type switch with lock- 
ing device, rubber covered cord-three 
wire with ground connection. 


xk k 


GLENN ROWELL, well-known ra- 
dio personality, and personnel director 
of Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, has 
recently resigned from that firm in 
order to free lance as an employee 
relations counsel. 
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DE LAVAL 


GEAR 
REDUCERS 


Single reductions up to 90 to 1 
Double reductions up to 6,400 to 1 
HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL 


J-B ENGINEERING SALES CO. 
310R East St, New Haven Tel. 5-9311 
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In expressing the firm’s regret at 
Mr. Rowell’s resignation, John H. 
Chaplin, president of Veeder-Root, 
called attention to the numerous activ- 
ities he organized during his five years 
as personnel director. These included 
the art club, camera club, baseball and 
bowling groups, and a choral society. 

Mr. Rowell also founded the 
monthly house organ, “Veeder’s Di- 
gest,” which he will continue to edit. 
Among his employee relations projects 
in the future will be an attempt to in- 
troduce art clubs into various other 
industries in the Hartford area. 
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A NEW HEAVY-DUTY AUTO- 
MATIC STAPLING HAMMER has 
been added to the line of Bostitch, 











facilities of this organization, functioning within a 
structure that provides centralized responsibility, 
offer quick relief. Our personnel can work in your 
plant for close liaison, or handle the job entirely 
on our premises, as you desire. 


For a complete description of our civil, mechani- 
cal and electrical engineering services, send for 
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ENGINEERING HEADACHES 
When the complexities of engineering problems 
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THE NEW BOSTITCH H-4 STAPLING HAMMER. 


Westerly, R. I. The maker states that 
this new Model H4 drives a longer, 
heavier staple than any other stapling 
hammers, bringing many new uses to 
the self-fed hammer field. 
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The device features “scientifi 
ance to deliver the most powerful 
with a natural swing and the 
effort.” It drives staples with a 
inch crown and 34” legs and 
staples are so engineered that th 
diverge inside the work, putting 
under tension and increasing 
holding power. 
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FOR HIS “OUTSTAND 
CONTRIBUTION to the 
Achievement organization, Alfr 
Fuller, chairman of the board of 
Brush Company, Hartford, was re 
presented with a plaque by Rog 
Eldred, chairman of the board 

nior Achievement. 


The presentation took place 
meeting called to pay tribute 
advisers of the Junior Achiev 
companies in Hartford which 
been operating since last fall, m 
the first full year of organized a 
of the Hartford group. 
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“HERE’S YOUR WORKSA' 
is the title of a new 16mm sour 
recently produced in full col 
Yale and Towne by The Princeto 
Center. The subject matter « 
film is timely, particularly in the 
when so many industrialists fin 
duction ahead of consumer de 
and when rising inventory cost: 
problem of major concern. Th 
which was supervised by J. I 
Cullough, advertising manager « 
and Towne, has a running time 
teen minutes. 

Recent studies show that, as 
eral average, approximately 3 
production time goes into n 
handling. “Here's Your Wor 
points up the constant danger 
den costs that creep into n 
handling, and demonstrates | 
ways to insure against them 
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egs and these 
d that the legs 
, putting them 
creasing their 
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ORKSAVER,” 
mm sound film 
full color for 
> Princeton Film 
matter of the 
rly in these days 
ialists find pro- 
sumer demand, 
tory costs are a 
cern. The film, 
by J. D. Me 
manager of Yale 
ning time of fif- 


y that, as a gen- 
mately 30% of 
s into material 
yur Worksaver” 
t danger of hid- 
» into material 
istrates positive 
t them 


The film is not recommended as a 
film for general public interest, but 
for manufacturing executives, ware- 
housemen, engineering societies and 
student groups, it is said to offer much 
in the way of interest and information. 
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A BUSINESS EXPANSION PRO- 
GRAM which will bring added em- 
ployment to the residents of New 
Hartford, has just been announced by 
Walter T. Lynch, president of Lynch 
Brothers, Inc. He revealed that more 
than $1,000,000 in Army ordnance 
contracts have been awarded to the 
company, and that the restricted gov- 
ernment program will go into produc- 
tion shortly. 

Construction has already been 
started on additions which will add 
20,000 square feet of factory space to 
the existing plant of 40,000 square 
feet. 
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GEORGE J. LONGUEVILLE has 
been appointed national sales manager 
of Underwood Corporation’s Account- 
ing Machine Division, according to an 
announcement by W. F. Arnold, vice 
president and general sales manager. 
Mr. Longueville, who joined Under- 
wood in 1925 as a service representa- 
tive, served with the infantry during 
the last war, and upon his discharge in 
1946 became a special representative 
for Underwood's Pacific district with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 
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HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, 
president of the Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, was recently chosen 
to serve as president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. He suc- 
ceeds Earl O. Shreve, former vice 
president of General Electric. 

Mr. Steinkraus is also president of 
Noranda Copper and Brass, Ltd., Mont- 
real, and a director of several other 
corporations. 
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AWARDED ANNUALLY by The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Brit- 
ain, to the son of an employee, the 
Elisha H. Cooper Memorial Scholar- 
ship to Yale will go this year to Richard 
E. Vahlstrom. 

A graduate this year of New Britain 
Senior High School, he is the son of O. 
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ANOTHER SPECIAL DEVICE Edwin Vahlstrom, a Fafnir acco 
for the past 26 years. He will 
electrical engineering, one of fi 
gineering courses at Yale open t 
ners of the award. 
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The Cooper Scholarship is a | 
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Mechanical Industries, Inc., ac 
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Paul W. Adams of the law | 
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Connecticut. The new corp 
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and government purchasing a; 
a broader service in the tool ; 
and contract machine shop fiel 
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has been previously available 1 
any single shop in the New I 
area. It is believed to be the firs 
time effort in the country to uw 
varied facilities and skills of « 
of tool and die shops into < 
productive unit capable of lar; 
manufacture of a wide var 
tools, dies, precision instrume 
practically all types of contr: 
chine work including assemb! 
sub-assemblies. 


The new corporation, wit 
quarters at 390 Capitol Avenu 
ford has facilities which inclu 
90,000 square feet of floor sp: 
machine tools and other a 
equipment and several hundre« 
craftsmen. The combined ex 
of the seven shops included 
organization totals over 125 y 
their managements over 200 
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command for the rapid mobilization 
of the tool, die and contract machine 
industry without which industrial mo- 
bilization during a national emergency 
would be seriously handicapped, be- 
cause of the necessity of producing 
tools and dies and other special tools 
and fixtures before mass production 
industries can function. 


“Furthermore,” Mr. Dowd said, 
“the organization of Connecticut Me- 
chanical Industries now assures large 
New England and eastern manufac- 
turers of an adequate local source of 
supply for their tooling and contract 
machine requirements, which they 
were previously forced to seek outside 
this area. Both the requirements of 
government procurement agencies and 
manufacturers can now be satisfied by 
the widely diversified facilities and 
specialized skills of the seven units in- 
cluded in the new corporation, in the 
following categories: Design and 
manufacture of tools, dies, jigs and 
fixtures of all types; sub-assemblies, 
tools and parts for aircraft, radar, ord- 
nance, machines and precision instru- 
ments; screw machine and experimen- 
tal parts; high precision grinding; 
metal stampings; welding and brazing; 
lacquer and baked enamel finishing; 
special machines; working models; 
and contract machine work of all 
types.” 

The officers of the new corporation 
besides Mr. Dowd include: Herman 
Fink, President, Cooperative Tool & 
Machine Co., New Britain, Vice Presi- 
dent; Charles Neumann, President, 
Argus Engineering Co., Hartford, 
Treasurer; John I. Carlson, Treasurer, 
Cooperative Tool & Machine Co., New 
Britain, Secretary. 

The Directors include the officers 
and the following men: O. J. Gran- 
dahl, senior partner, Grandahl Tool & 
Machine Co., Hartford; John D. Dew- 
hurst, President, Arrow Tool Co., 
Hartford; Peter W. Zurles, President, 
Lake Tool & Machine Co., New Brit- 
ain, and Frederick W. Wennerberg, 
President, Swan Tool & Machine Co., 
Hartford. 
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THE PHOTO ON THE FRONT 
COVER of the May issue of CON- 
NECTICUT INDUSTRY was the First 
Church of “Christ, Congregational, in 
Old Saybrook, rather than merely a 
church in Essex as stated in our cap- 


tion, Our apologies for this error in 
identity. 





AT A RECENT MEETING of the 
stockholders of the E. Horton and Son 
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Company, Windsor Locks, the follow- 
ing directors were elected: Donald B. 








Huntting, Douglas H. Thomson, Paul 
W. Adams, H. Bissell Caffrey, L. Mc- 
Gregor Demarest, Spencer Montgom- 
ery, and Sidney E. Horton. 

Messrs. Demarest, Montgomery and 
Horton are new directors. Mr. Dema- 
rest is the owner of L. M. Dema- 
rest and Associates, industrial engi- 
neers and consultants, of New York. 
Mr. Montgomery is president of the 
Montgomery Company, Windsor 
Locks, and is a member of its execu- 
tive committee and board of directors. 

Mr. Horton is the grandson of the 
founder of the company, Eli Horton. 
He is a past president and director of 
the company. He is the New England 
manager for Bardons and Oliver Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


oe 


LUCIUS S. ROWE, vice president 
and general manager of The Southern 
New England Telephone Company, 
was elected a member of the company’s 
board of directors at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders. 

Mr. Rowe has been vice president 
and general manager since February of 













last year and previous to that served 
about a year as assistant general man- 
ager. He rose through the ranks of the 
company’s accounting department to 
become comptroller after 20 years’ 
service. He is a resident of Wood- 
bridge and is also a director of the 
Union New Haven Trust Company, 
the Visiting Nurse Association, The 
New Haven Orchestra Association and 
a corporator of the New Haven Sav- 
ings Bank. 
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THE RETIREMENT OF Maxwell 
C. Maxwell, special assistant to the 
president of the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Stamford, and former works man- 
ager of the Stamford division, was an- 
nounced recently at a testimonial din- 
ner in his honor. 


Mr. Maxwell joined Yale & Towne 
in 1914 when he was appointed plant 
engineer by Henry R. Towne, co- 
founder, and at that time president of 
the company. At Stamford he held the 
posts of superintendent of power and 
plant, and superintendent of mechan- 
ical departments; assistant general su- 
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© HARTFORD, 


perintendent, engineer of man 
of all plants, general superin 
and finally works manager. 

In more recent years he has 
the company’s executive office 
York where he was special ass 
the president. 
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TWO NEW OFFICERS wer 
at the recent annual meeting 
directors of Taylor & Fenn Cc 
ford. Halstead W. Hull, forme: 
urer and assistant secretary wa 
secretary-treasurer of the com] 

Robert H. Dart and Sil 
Squire, both with the come 
several years were appointed 
treasurer and assistant secret 
spectively. 

James A. Taylor was reelect 
dent and William W. C. Bal 
president. 
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CHARLES S. CAMPBEL 
president of J. B. Williams C 
Glastonbury, since 1937, h 
elected president-treasurer of 
succeeding Everett B. Hurlbu 
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\MPBELL, vice 
illiams Company, 
1937, has been 
surer of the firm, 
. Hurlburt. 


Mr. Hurlburt retired recently after 
serving the company in various capac- 
ities for 52 years. 
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CORRECTION NOTICE—BUY- 
ING MISSIONS. Since mailing our 
General Bulletin No. 1453, April 29, 
we have just been informed by the 
Netherlands Embassy that virtually all 
purchases by the Netherlands is on a 
private trade basis and that the Em- 
bassy refers inquiries to the Nether- 
lands Chamber of Commerce, 41 East 
4?nd Street, New York 17, New 
York. The Embassy also advises that a 
few military items are purchased 
through the Netherlands Purchasing 
Commission at the previously men- 
tioned address and that a few food and 
grain items are purchased by the Neth- 
erlands Government Purchasing Bu- 
reau, Produce Exchange Building, 2 
Broadway, New York City. 


Merchandising in a Normal 
Market 


(Continued from page 9) 


tool unit, an appliance unit, and so 
on. Products on merchandising dis- 
play boards, such as padlocks and night 
latches, should be conspicuously in 
view for impulse buying. Literature 
which you get from your wholesalers 
and producers should be neatly stacked 
so customers can take copies with 
them. 

The shelves of the retail store should 
be neatly organized. This would add 
to the total overall effect. As a matter 
of fact, one reason why the new pack- 
aging program of Yale & Towne was 
undertaken in 1946 was precisely to 
help dealers dress up their store shelves 
with colorful, uniform packages. Of 
course, that packaging program cov- 
ered a great deal of other merchandis- 
ing ground as well. The retailer is 
vastly assisted by good packaging such 
as the kind developed by Yale. A truly 
modern package acts as a silent sales- 
man, not only for the product con- 
tained in it, but also for related prod- 
ucts suggested on the box. Good pack- 
aging also accelerates the over-the- 
counter sale; it allows the customer 
to see a picture of the products con- 
tained within; it helps the salesman 


quickly identify the products without 
having to check the numbers in a cata- 
logue; it explains installation through 
clear, simple, illustrations and instruc- 
tions in the box. 

While on the subject of the organi- 
zation of stock on store shelves and in 
small departments, I might include 
one extremely important factor in 
good, sound merchandising. That is— 
inventory control. Successful hard- 
ware retailing is the result of the 
rapid turnover of stock. Now, every 
retailer in every neighborhood of 
every market cannot and should not 
carry in stock every hardware item 
manufactured by all the hardware pro- 
ducers whose goods are carried. Differ- 
ent neighborhoods may require differ- 
ent product emphasis; different markets 
have different needs. By departmental- 
izing your stock and by good arrange- 
ment on shelves and in drawers, you 
can apply a simple, stock control sys- 
tem that will tell you at all times 
which are your fast moving items, 
which the slow ones, which the ones 
that don’t move at all. With this 
knowledge, you can always be up to 
date on what products you should 
increase your inventory, what prod- 
ucts you should push, and what 
products you should abandon en- 
tirely. If you do not have such a sys- 
tem of inventory control, now ask 
your wholesaler to help you devise 
one. He can either apply, perhaps with 
modifications, the stock control sys- 
tem developed for retailers by Yale 
& Towne or some other of his own 
choice., The sort of inventory control 
I am talking about not only helps you 
relate the range of your stock to the 
needs of your market area, but also 
helps you give the sharpest focus to 
your display and promotion activities. 

Since merchandising depends in a 
large measure on spreading informa- 
tion, your selling efforts should have 
the support of advertising and pub- 
licity. This is simpler—and less ex- 
pensive—than it sounds. Where pos- 
sible, the local newspaper daily or 
weekly—should be used with some 
regularity. Because hardware retailers 
are not advertising experts, and aren’t 
expected to be, your newspaper adver- 
tising, no matter how small your 
budget, should -be worked out .with 
advertising and merchandising man- 
agers of your newspapers who in all 
cases will be glad to cooperate. That’s 
their’ business.. In ~addition, brand- 
mame manufacturers like Yale & 
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Towne will make available mats and 
other material for local advertising 
that not only will help you reduce 
the cost of your advertising, but will 
also make it more effective. Further- 
more, such manufacturers can also 
supply you with publicity material 
you can use in mewspaper or radio 
promotion. 


In this discussion, I have been 
briefly referring to some merchandis- 
ing techniques that, if properly ap- 
plied, should increase store traffic. 
Some thought should also be given 
to the best ways of realizing the 
maximum of the sales potential of 
your store traffic. Logic points to sell- 
ing related items. 


Selling additional items related to 
the one initially wanted by the cus- 
tomer is one of the principles that 
developed the great retail department 
stores. Once you attract traffic to your 
store for one product, you might as 
well try to sell other products while 
the customers are passing through. 
The stocking of related items, how- 
ever, must be carefully evaluated in 
terms of stock turnover, to obtain 
most profitable results. It seems sens- 
ible to carry in relation, let us say, to 
screen doors, screen door hardware; 
or in relation to storm doors, door 
closers. The primary sale in such cases 
is an opening wedge to make a profit- 
able related sale. 


The subjects covered so far show 
that although good merchandising is 
a many sided operation, it is simple 
enough for the average hardware re- 
tailer to undertake. I have presented 
here only a few of the highlights. Ad- 
justments to the size of each business, 
your particular market, and the profit- 
ability of each business, would have 
to be made by each retailer. If, for 
example, advertising in big city news- 
papers is costly beyond reach, then 
perhaps neighborhood weeklies, or di- 
rect mail promotion with attractive 
printed literature supplied by manu- 
facturers, should be adopted. If con- 
ditions permit, both direct mail and 
newspaper advertising should be 
done. Similar compromises all along 
the line—in displays, stock control, 
store appearance, etc.—can be made. 


I believe, however, that no compro- 
mise should be made with the basic 
fact: In a normal market, you've got 
to merchandise aggressively and af- 
firmatively. If you don’t, you are likely 
to find yourself a straggler on a broad 
highway to profitable sales. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


into their branch of the scien 
a textbook ever could. 


During the experimental mc 
the school, there was a theory 
faculty might be recruited, i 
from among the engineers in 
rent company. This idea wa: 
doned when it was realized hoy 
preparation time was required 
a teacher could stand up b 
roomful of students to lect 
more than two hours. Today 
member of the all-male, day 
is a full-time teacher. 
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How to Teach Mathematics 


As for mathematics, this is taught 
when the student reaches a point where 
he needs to know a certain part of it. 

“We give the rusty ones a two-week 
refresher course,” an instructor ex- 
plains. “If they can’t call back their 
high school math in that time, they 
just never get started on electronics.” 

The student begins with the study 
of Ohms Law and simple electrical 
theory. For this he needs a knowledge 
of algebra and the workings of the 
slide rule. He goes along until he runs 
into the study of alternating currents. 
At that point he needs trigonometry. 
So the faculty teaches him trigonom- 
etry then and there. When he reaches 
amplifier circuits, he is taught logar- 
ithms. When he gets to Kirchhoff's 
Laws, he is taught simultaneous equa- 
tions. 

In this way, the school emphasizes 
the importance of marrying theory to 
practice. The student learns logar- 
ithms a lot faster when he can see 
their application to the amplifier cir- 
cuit he is working on. 

Perhaps the most evident thing 
about this Hartford school is the en- 
thusiasm of the faculty. Youth has 
something to do with it. The novelty 
of the industry may play a part. And 
the school itself is a new enterprise. 
But it is more than that. One faculty 
member explains, it is partly that each 
teacher is allowed to discover new 
ways of teaching electronics. 

“We are taking summer studies in 
teaching methods, but in a new field 
like this, it is up to the teacher to find 
and explore his own.” 

Faculty enthusiasm comes also from 


confidence that electronics has a great 
industrial future. This spirit runs 
through the entire student body. It 
accounts for the fact that nearly half 
of the incoming class has been brought 
in by the personal solicitation of other 
students. 

This enthusiasm has its source in 
the increasing number of glimpses of 
occupational opportunities opening 
up. Every few months more activities 
are added to the list of those which re- 
quire the talents of experts in elec- 
tronic installation, maintenance and 
repair. 


Opportunities in Electronics 


On the bulletin board at the school 
is a long list of the kinds of work into 
which knowledge of electronics may 
lead. Among the occupations listed 
are these: 

Installation and maintenance of 
electronic equipment on airplanes. 
Installing and maintaining electrical 
and electronic business machines. 
Communications installation and 
maintenance, including _ television, 
facsimile, inter-com systems and two- 
way systems for fire, police, railroad, 
taxicab and truck fleets. Electrical and 
electronic installations in industrial 
plants, used in power, machine con- 
trol, inspection and other ways. 


How to Get a Job 


While a school has no obligation 
to help find jobs for its graduates, 
CRL School has developed an inclu- 
sive program of student guidance and 
placement. The aim is to prove to the 
student that he has an important role 
to fulfill in serving industry, and to 
prove to industry that there are many 


areas of service in which an electronics 
technician is of much value. 

Hartford businessmen, lawyers, 
bankers and guidance experts have 
been giving a series of talks to the 
advanced ‘students on how to set up a 
business, as many of them intend to 
do. These talks have covered selling, 
personal appearance, elements of law, 
banking relations, accounting, and 
analysis of personal qualifications for 
specific jobs. 

The program is capped by two ap- 
pearances of Sidney Edlund, New York 
counselor, and founder of the famous 
Man Marketing Clinic. Edlund gives 
the students an overall outline of how 
to choose the right career in industry, 
how to prepare for job interviews, 
and how to sell themselves to em- 
ployers. 

Throughout the student’s stay in 
school, effort is made both by the fac- 
ulty and the administration to shape 
his thinking along the lines of what 
kind of electronics work he is best 
fitted for, and what segments of Con- 
necticut industry he can serve best. 

As the CRL School of Electronics 
goes into the latter half of its second 
year, S. I. Ward, president of Crystal 
Research Laboratories, who started the 
school with some misgivings, is con- 
vinced of one thing. He is certain the 
two-year technical preparation is the 
answer to the question: “Where is 
television’s labor force coming from?” 

And it appears equally certain that 
this intensive kind of training, cover- 
ing all phases of electronics, is just 
what is wanted by an increasing num- 
ber of determined young Americans 
who are hurrying into television and 
electronics. 
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Foreign Trade 


By ERWIN H. TUTHILL 


Export Manager 





T this time when industry in 
Aci finds itself in the 

midst of a business recession, it 
seems appropriate to remind members 
of one of the Association’s least pub- 
licized and yet most active and avail- 
able facilities. Now, when domestic 
sales are meeting with stiffer resistance 
and intensified competition, many 
companies are eyeing foreign markets 
and particularly the billions of dollars 
being poured into the European Re- 
covery Program by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


In a similar period just after the 
first World War, the Association es- 
tablished a Foreign Trade Committee 
which has held monthly meetings con- 
tinuously since that time, with the 
exception of the three summer months 
of June, July and August. The func- 
tion of this Committee is to counsel 
and advise the staff member in charge 
of foreign trade and to hold meetings 
for general discussion. 


Unlike other committee meetings 
of the Association, the Foreign Trade 
Committee meetings are open to any 
interested member of the Association 
or others interested in foreign trade. 
The agenda for discussion at most 
meetings is composed of questions re- 
ceived from those planning to attend 
those committee meetings. The agenda 
subjects may involve any problem or 
difficulty that may confront one or 
many export men in their daily work. 
The questions themselves are generally 
broad in scope, dealing with all types 
of products, all phases of foreign trade, 
and all sections of the world. 


The discussion which follows, in 
addition to specifically answering the 
questions, deals with many other po- 
tential questions which may arise in 
the same general scope. The breadth 
of the discussion of a single evening 
gives those who attend an accurate 
and fairly complete picture of the for- 
eign trade situation in the world as of 
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PERSONNEL 


HE expected leveling off of em- 
"Tecra and business in April 
and May did not materialize and 
the outlook is for fewer jobs for the 
balance of 1949. In 1948, at the peak 
of employment, there were 61,700,000 
persons holding jobs in the United 
States. At that time there were 1,600,- 
000 unemployed. Toward the middle 
of 1949 that figure has increased to 
well over 3,000,000. 


Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor for March 1949 
show a decline in manufacturing em- 
ployment of approximately 4% from 
March 1948. This is a drop of some 
670,000 workers. A downward trend 
is noted in nearly all job fields except 
government which shows a marked in- 
crease for the same period. 


According to Connecticut Labor De- 
partment figures, manufacturing em- 
ployment within the state has de- 
creased 12% between March of '48 
and March of ‘49, a drop of slightly 
more than 50,000 persons. Non-manu- 
facturing employment showed a slight 
average rise for this period with Fed- 
eral government workers within the 
state increasing by 20.7%. 


The problem of full employment is 
complicated by the fact that each year 
the labor force is enlarged by approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 persons. It is dif- 
ficult to absorb this number partic- 
ularly during times when employers 
find it necessary to pare costs in a very 
competitive market. There is a con- 
tinuing pressure for lower prices, yet 
no one is willing to take lower wages. 
Therefore, employers are forced to 
try to get along with fewer workers 
working fewer hours. The average 
hourly rate of pay has remained fairly 
constant during the first half of 1949, 
yet the average weekly earnings have 
decreased because the average work 
week has been shortened. 


By A. L. WOODS 


Executive Assistant 





Of the total number of manufactur- 
ing employees there are approximately 
3,200,000 people who are considered 
office personnel. White-collar workers 
have not experienced as yet the layoffs 
that have affected production workers. 
Paper work and business do not de- 
crease in the same proportion. Some 
companies have found that in order to 
keep up sales a great deal of promo- 
tional work is now required which in 
turn makes for more office work. How- 
ever, many employers are noticing 
greater efficiency and greater produc- 
tivity from their office staffs due to the 
condition of the job market. The turn- 
over among office workers has dropped 
abruptly in the past year. 


Companies that find themselves in 
a position requiring curtailment of 
operations due to reduced business are 
faced with the problem of either shar- 
ing the work available or laying off 
employees. The National Industrial 
Conference Board has made a survey 
and the following points pro and con 
were mentioned most frequently by 
cooperating companies. 


Reasons for preferring layoffs: 
1. Employees laid off can at least 
collect unemployment compensation. 


2. Work sharing reduces the in- 
come of all employees and therefore 
makes the company and its jobs less 
attractive to all. 


3. Work sharing causes resent- 
ment among longer-service employees 
who lose because of the protection 
given to short-service employees. 

4. Work sharing is “unsound from 
the standpoint of cost.” 


5. Employees who are laid off can 
at least devote full time in, attempting 
to find full-time employment instead 
of having all employees struggle along 
on curtailed income. 

6. Layoffs are automatic when or- 
ders are reduced in a three-shift oper- 
ation in which seniority governs shift 
assignment. (Some state this in an- 
other way; i.e., that work sharing is 
mot practical in a continuous oper- 
ation. ) 


7. Work sharing “promotes future 
demands for more pay for the shorter 
work week” when orders increase. 

The reasons for favoring work shar- 
ing follow: 

1. Work sharing keeps available 
all possible hands for the time when 
business increases. 

2. “Half a loaf is better than no 
bread at all.” 

3. Work sharing is less harmful to 
morale. If all employees have reason- 
able assurance that they will have some 
income, the fear of reduced income is 
less disturbing than the dread of losing 
one’s job. 

4. A fraction of one’s original in- 
come derived from productive work is 
preferable to curtailed income from 
any form of unemployment compen- 
sation. 


5. Especially in smaller communi- 
ties, work sharing causes less economic 
dislocation than widespread layoffs. 
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The Settlement of Federal Tax Cases 


|. The Approach to Settlement 
(Part | of a series of two articles) 


the management of a company 

must decide many federal tax prob- 
lems. These problems relate to such 
matters as the distinction between 
capital and expense, the rates of de- 
preciation to use on machinery and 
equipment and buildings, the adjust- 
ments and proper pricing of inven- 
tories, the year in which to take tax 
losses, the character and amount of 
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reserves, and many others. The com- 
pany’s accounting department often 
makes tax decisions, usually subject 
to approval by an executive officer of 
the company; but in any event the 
accounting department generally is 
the discoverer that there is a tax prob- 
lem. 


All reasonable doubts in tax matters 
should be resolved by a taxpayer in its 
own favor. This would seem to be 
obvious advice, but it must be remem- 
bered that auditors like to have every- 
thing buttoned up at the year-end and 
that an element of fear may prevent 
the management of a taxpayer com- 
pany from insisting on the prerogative 
to resolve honest doubts in its favor. 
There is, however, nothing to fear so 
long as each tax return contains a com- 
plete disclosure of all the basic facts 
pertinent to the determination of the 
tax liability. If the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue finally assesses a deficiency 
in tax against the company, what it 
then has to pay is, aside from interest, 
often no more than it originally would 
have had to pay if it had answered 
the questions involved in the way 
most favorable to the government. 
(Deficiencies in federal taxes bear in- 
terest at 6 per cent per annum from 
the date when the return was due un- 
til the deficiencies are paid.) 

Taxes take so much of the profits 
of business that it is only prudent to 
keep them to the legal minimum. As 
a general rule, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is composed of fair-minded 
men who accord taxpayers fair treat- 
ment. But revenue agents are just as 
anxious to protect the interest of the 
government that employs them as tax- 
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payers are to protect their own 
ests. Therefore, the accountant 
management of every busines: 
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that the Bureau conferee can 
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(Continued on page 34) 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


HE index of general business ac- 
Tez in Connecticut declined 5 

percentage points in April to an 
estimated 13% above normal. Since 
the beginning of the year four suc- 
cessive monthly decreases have low- 
ered the index by 25 points. The prin- 
cipal reason for this substantial drop 
has been the heavy reduction in em- 
ployment and manhours in Connecti- 
cut factories as many concerns revised 
their production schedules downward 
in order to keep in line with lower 
demand for their products. These two 
components, employment and man- 
hours, are most indicative in this in- 
dustrial state and together account for 
70% of the weight of the index. The 
three remaining components, freight 
shipments, construction, and cotton 
mill activity have also fallen off no- 
ticeably during recent months. During 
this same period the United States in- 
dex of industrial activity has also re- 
corded decreases but to a much more 
moderate degree. 


The April index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories fell 
off 6 points to an estimated 20% 
above normal. The present standing 
compares with 51% above normal at 
the beginning of the year and +54% 
a year ago. As was the case last month, 
the April loss in total manhours re- 
sulted from further reductions in the 
number of persons employed and in 
hours worked per employee, which 
dropped 2.2 to an average per week of 
36.4, the lowest level in over ten years. 
Average weekly earnings stood at 
$50.02 in April down $3.00 from the 
preceding month, while basic hourly 
earnings moved up slightly during the 
month to $1.38. 

The reduction in manhours has 
been general throughout the state al- 
though more severe in some areas than 
in others. Among the localities repre- 
sented in the index the percentage de- 
crease from a year ago is as follows: 
Hartford down 14, Stamford 19, New 
Haven 22, New Britain 22, Bridge- 


port 26, Meriden 28, and Bristol 41. 

In April the index of manufactur- 
ing employment in Connecticut ex- 
perienced its seventh consecutive 
monthly decline to 20% above nor- 
mal. After holding level at approxi- 
mately 40% above normal for two 
full years the index began a decline in 
October 1948 which has carried it 
down about 20 percentage points to 
its present position. 

A review of State Department of 
Labor reports since the beginning of 
1948 shows that total non-agricultural 
employment rose from 775,000 to 
781,000 during 1948 and then pro- 
ceeded to fall off noticeably in the 
first four months of this year to stand 
at 721,000 in April. In this same six- 
teen month period manufacturing em- 
ployment experienced a steady de- 
crease throughout last year from 
418,000 to 394,000 and then dropped 
an additional 40,000 by the middle of 
April. Non-manufacturing employ- 
ment, consisting of wholesale and re- 
tail trade, construction, government, 
utilities and service industries in- 
creased 30,000 last year to a peak of 
387,000 but has since fallen off to 
367,000. 

Accordingly, losses sustained in 
manufacturing employment during 
1948 were more than offset by the 
growth in mnon-manufacturing job 
holders. As a result of this, manufac- 
turing employment which had ac- 
counted for 54% of non-agricultural 
employment at the start of 1948 de- 
clined to 50% of the total at the year 
end, and although employment in both 
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categories have declined since the be- 
ginning of this year manufacturing 
employment has fallen off to a greater 
degree so that by April it accounted 
for only 49% of total employment. 


Unemployment in Connecticut, as 
measured by the number of jobless 
claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefits, continues to rise but at a 
somewhat slower rate than in the 
earlier weeks of the year. The week to 
week changes in the number of claim- 
ants on the insurance rolls represents 


‘the net result of initial claims filed 


less the number of persons who ex- 
hausted their benefits and less those 
placed in jobs. In recent weeks the 
combination of the number of job 
placements, particularly in construc- 
tion, and the number exhausting bene- 
fits have been sufficient to almost off- 
set the number of new claimants. How- 
ever, it is important to keep in mind 
that in the six weeks from the end of 
March to May 14 about 4,500 unem- 
ployed persons were dropped from the 
insurance rolls because their benefit 
periods had been used up. A recent 
State Department of Labor report 
shows, by areas of the state, the ratio 
of unemployed job insurance claim- 
ants to workers covered by the unem- 
ployment insurance law. The report 
reveals that the hardest hit localities 
are Danielson, Bristol and Norwich 
with claimants equaling 22, 21 and 
20 ‘per cent, respectively, of covered 
employment. Two major industrial 
centers, Waterbury and Bridgeport 
stand at 15 and 13 per cent, respec- 
tively, while the areas showing a some- 
what less serious situation are New 
Haven, Norwalk and Willimantic at 
10%, Stamford 9%, and Hartford 
6%. For the state as a whole, the cur- 
rent ratio of claimants to covered em- 
ployment is 12% compared with an 
average of 4% a year ago. 





Accounting Hints 


(C ontinned from page 32) 


Second, the representatives of the 
Bureau must be treated politely and 
in gentlemanly fashion, and they 
should never be underrated. They are 
neither bandits nor morons. For the 
most part they are intelligent, courte- 
ous, hard-working men who are 
simply doing their daily jobs. (If a 
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revenue agent or conferee gi 
indication of dishonesty or ut 
or even discourtesy, he shoul 
ported immediately to the | 
his office or to the Comm 
Such complaints are given pro 
thorough attention. ) 

Third, when it becomes ; 
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case before the Bureau, er 
lawyer or C. P. A. who is h 
and is experienced and skille 
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to avoid contingent fee arran 
Avoid “fixers’—men who ; 
impression that by some 
means they can settle cases f 
Such men are usually knows 
Bureau for what they are, ; 
injure the taxpayer's cause 
mere presence on its side. Ex 
and skill are important, bec 
subject of taxes is intricate a 
changing and because success 
tiation depends upon a | 
grasp of its technique. The t 
representative should have 
thoroughly and accurately 
and he should be no less sl 
presenting it than is the gov 
man across the table from | 





Agency Contrac' 


(Continued from page 1. 
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hands. 
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ized because of all the nece 
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then an attorney familiar 
laws of that country should 
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considered good practice t 
the state under whose laws ; 
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mon practice to specify wh 
bitrate any dispute that may 
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BUSINESS TIPS 


from 


School of Business Administration 


University of Connecticut 


Management's Stake in Advertising 


By ROLAND B. SMITH* 


N a recent visit to our campus, 
QO»: Vergil D. Reed, Associate 

Director of Research, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, coined a phrase 
that all business executives may well 
ponder: “The invisibility of the ob- 
vious.” 

In their search for solutions to prob- 
lems, executives frequently seek the 
obscure, the remote, the deep-seated 
factors, overlooking the obvious ones. 
This is often true with respect to ad- 
vertising, especially business advertis- 
ing. Because management so often re- 
gards business advertising as some- 
thing to be tolerated rather than used, 
advertising is treated as something 
apart from regular business operations, 
is mis-handled, and results are ex- 
pected from it that advertising isn’t 
designed to accomplish. This leads to 
unsound advertising policies, disap- 
pointment, and ultimately to a desire 
to be rid of the whole thing. The fact 
that advertising appropriations are 
among the very first to be slashed 
when the sales curve starts to level off 
is mute testimony to the “invisibility 
of the obvious.” 

This ought not to be. Advertising 
and the reasons for using it are so 
simple that they are almost methodi- 
cally overlooked. This becomes seri- 
ous when we realize that management's 
stake in advertising is so great that 
to see and act on the “obvious” is 
essential if we hope to give full ex- 
Pression to our enormous capacity to 
produce. Unless goods can be distrib- 
uted efficiently, the ability to produce 
becomes not a benefit, but a mockery 
of our capitalistic system. 


* Assistant Professor of Advertising. 


Fundamentally, advertising is the 
process of visualizing ideas. It is a 
process of creating mental pictures of 
products and of the benefits to be de- 
rived from their use. The technique 
of advertising is essentially that of pro- 
viding a prospect with the information 
that will enable him to relate the 
goods to his particular needs; and, of 
presenting that information in the 
form most convenient for the pros- 
pect’s understanding, in media which 
reach the greatest number of pros- 
pects with the least waste circulation. 


Advertising—A Selling Tool 


That putting these simple principles 
into practice requires. considerable 
knowledge and skill is beside the point. 
Management already employs or can 
employ advertising men and women 
quite capable of translating the prin- 
ciples into the finished advertising 
programs that will increase the effi- 
ciency of distribution. No, the cre- 
ation of advertisements isn’t or need 
not be the worry of management. 
What is important is that manage- 
ment understand and appreciate the 
“obvious” and provide the technicians 
with the means to do the job. It is 
worth repeating: The problem facing 
business is not the problem of how to 
advertise, but the problem of recogniz- 
ing the place of advertising as a sell- 
ing tool: a belief in advertising; and a 
willingness to follow the advice of 
competent advertising specialists. 

But what is so obvious about ad- 
vertising? Can anyone produce evi- 
dence of a single sale that industrial 
advertising ever put on the books? No, 
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probably no one can. And recalling 
an old saw, neither can anyone show 
a single bale of hay the sun ever put 
in the barn! 

Advertising supplies specific infor- 
mation about specific goods. To the 
extent that any management requires 
information before reaching a decision 
to purchase, to that extent is advertis- 


ing useful and needed. 


“Mechanized Selling’ —Cuts 
Costs 


The outstanding advantage of ad- 
vertising to management is its ability 
to convey so much information, so 
regularly, to so many, for so little 
money. The McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company has referred to advertising 
as “mechanized selling.” This means 
that far-sighted management uses ad- 
vertising to mechanize its selling just 
as it has employed machinery to me- 
chanize its production. Advertising 
multiplies the productive power of 
the salesman, just as machinery mul- 
tiplies the productive power of the 
factory worker. In most instances the 
right kind of business advertising can 
perform many of the preliminary sales 
functions now performed by salesmen 
and can do it more regularly, over a 
larger market, and more economically. 
After all, why require a salesman to 
explain to prospects what his com- 
pany makes, how the product works 
and why it’s useful, when advertising, 
properly designed, can do the same 
job at a lower cost? The salesman’s 
time should be too valuable to be 
wasted on mere missionary work. His 
time can be employed more effectively 

(Continued on page 44) 


STEEL CASTINGS | 


From an ounce to 
1000 Ibs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 








IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTIC 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in C 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers ma 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Cope Bridgeport 
Adding Machines : 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialties ; 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 


Torrington 


plugs) West Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 


Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube — Co Inc New Haven 
ucts 
Wiremold Co The Tetons) Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 


Corp Aluminum Castings Stratford 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co. 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides “Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
Ammunition New Haven 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc. New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co. Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The Jewett City 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
sbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick)) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 


New Haven 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 

Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 

Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 

(Small) Hartford 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 

Wizemold Company The Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Automotive Parts _— 

Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) ) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equpiment 

a ¥ Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Cann Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 

Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
adges and Medals 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bakelite Moldings 

Watertown 


Watertown Mfg Co a 
athe Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 


ng) Hartford 
Hartiord Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) artford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 


Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) ew Britain 
New Departure Div of General sia (ball) 


Bristol 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) ) Stamford 
Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co. East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 
N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 
Bristol Company The Waterbur 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


aligning Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
Benches 

Charles Parker Co The (piano) Meriden 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bent Tubin: 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Bridgeport 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Blades 

Capewell Manufacturnig Company Metal Saw 

ivision (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 

Blankets—Automatic . 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 

Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 

United States Finishing Company The (textile 

fabrics) Norwich 

Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Ripley Co iddletown 
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Blueprints and Photosta 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co The 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (dom 


Bolts & Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, ma 
bolts, stove) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T- 7 . 
Hu 
Siddha 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Leeds Electric _ fg Co The 


Bottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co (steel, anodized al 


Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co Inc 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 


Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (pap 


Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bo: 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) 

Robert Gair Co corrugated and 
shipping = 


oxes & Crates 
City Lumber a of Bridgeport In 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Ir 


Ea 
M S Dowd Carton Co 
National Folding Box Co Inc (pa 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co The 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 
S Curtis & Son Inc 
Warner Brothers Company The 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The 
Strouse Adler Company The 
Braided enn Sleevi 
Ansonia O & C C 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manha‘ 
(automotive and industrial) 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, 


tubes 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wi 


Chase Brass & Copper Co 

Miller Company The (phosphor bro: 
in sheets, strips, rolls) 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


rod) 
Scovill Manufacturing Company V 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets 


Brass & Bronze Ingot N 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Whipple and Choate Company The 
Brass Goods 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The ( 


Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiz 
Wares) 
Scovill Manufacturing Company { 


Winchester Repeating Arms Gua 
Olin Industries Inc 
Brass Mill Products 
pettengast Brass Co 
Chase Brass & Copper Co 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company V 


Ic UT 


red in Connecti. 
foreign markets 
lyers may secure 

(Advertisement) 


i Photostats 
Hartford 
ers 


New Haves 
+ Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 

. Nuts 
» (nuts, machine screy. 
eo 

‘T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


‘izing 
Portland 
Co The Hartford 
)peners 
inodized aluminum) 
Waterbury 


Manchester 


soard 
Co The 
‘o Inc 
ard Co 
0 


ces 
, (metal) Portland 
rated (paper, folding) 
Manchester 
1 cash, bond, security, 
boxes) Durham 
gated and solid fibre 
Po 
Crates 
dgeport Inc The 
-—Folding Bridgeport 
2 Brigit 
x) ri 
Box Co Inc The 
East Howe 


roton 

So Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 

rd Co The New Haven 
) Montville 


Portland 
Sandy Hook 
any The Bridgeport 


The 
The New Haven 
glas Sleeving , 
Ansonia 
Cables 
Middletown 
Linings 
stos-Manhattan Inc The 
strial) Bri 
Middletown 
vice Parts 
Middletown 
Bronze 
he (sheet, wire, rods, 
Wate 
(sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 


Co Waterbury 
osphor bronze and brass 
3) Meriden 
Co The (sheet, wire, 
Thomaston 
Company Waterbury 9% 
he (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
 Ingot Metal 
Co The The 
mpany The Bridgeport 
Goods 
Co The (to order) 
terbury 


; Eccl iastical Brass 
( ciesias' 


Company (to order) 

Waterbu 

irms Company Di 
ew 


| Products 


Co WwW 

“o The Thomaston 

Company Waterbury 9 
(Advt.) 


) 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415, Forestville 
Brass Wall Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
cooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The 
Buckles 


Bridgeport 
New Britain 


New Haven 


Hartford 
Hartford 


B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
= M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
orth & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
ont. Compounds 
Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffin: 

Williamsville Buff 

Company 


Wheels 
iv The Bullard Clark 
Danielson 


Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 


Staffordville 

Hartford 

Waterbury 
anufacturing Co The 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
L C White Company The 


Frank Parizek 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 

Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cages 

Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Cams 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & 
trimmer) Willimantic 
Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 
F Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
, Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The 
Bridgeport 


Thompsonville 


: Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 
Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Castings 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 


rass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) Meriden 
Eastern. Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Gillette-V ibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 


M A DE 


Castings (continued) 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Froundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
J 688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
i Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray-iron) Bristol 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 

Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 


Chain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Chain—Bead 

Bead Chain Mfg Co The 
Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a_ spe- 
cialty) New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Chemicals 
American Cynamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
South Norwalk 


Apothecaries Hall Co 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 
Chemicals—Agricultural 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 
Chromium Process Company The 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation 
Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 5 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated _ 
Hartford 


Cushman Chuck Co The 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 
. Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Shelton 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (spring 
& electric) New Haven 

William L Gilbert Clock Corporation The 
Winsted 

Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 

Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 


General Electric Company 
Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) . South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 
Plasticrete Corp 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Bridgeport 


Hamden 
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Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company 


Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to ppeeeeetiene) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 
Controllers 

Bristol Company The 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 


Branford 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Copper 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 


Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
Waterbury 


tube) 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
New Haven Copper Co The 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company 
Cord Sets 
General Electric Company 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 


Cosmetic Containers “ew Haven 

Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 

Waterbury 


Seymour 

Seymour 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The 
Northam Warren Corporation 
Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 


Dextone Co The 


Glastonbury 
Stamford 


Moosup 


Hartford 
Cut Stone 
New Haven 
Cutters 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Dental Gold Alloys 
J] M Ney Company The Hartford 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
Soundscriber Corporation The 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The 
Wiemann Bros Mfg Co The 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet. Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp ° New Britain 
(Advt.) 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 


New Haven 
Manchester 


Hartford 
Derby 
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Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Dish Washing Machines 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 
Displays 
Sawyer Display Corp Stamford 


Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 


ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 


(sensitive) Hartford 
Drop Forgings 

Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Blakeslee Forging Co The Plantsville 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The gm ae 
Capewell Mfg Company ord 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Edged Tools 
Collins Co The (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


Elastic Braid 


Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Elastic Webbing 

Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Electric Appliances 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Cords 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Hand Irons 


Torrington 


Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 

“Durabilt”’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

Rogers Corporation The Manchester 


Electric Knife Switches 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 

Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric Safety Switches 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 

Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 


Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 


New Haven 

Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Electric Timepieces 


New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 


New Haven 


Centerbrook 


* Federal Electric Products Co Inc 


Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Hartford 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
g Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Electrical Motors 


New Haven 


U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electrical Wiring Systems 

Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 

Crystal. Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Ripley Co Middletown 
Electroplating 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 

Electroplating Processes & Supplies 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Electrotypes 

W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 

Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 

freight) New Haven 

General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
eames 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 

Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The (including 

wrinkle finishes) Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aricraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Portland 


Envelopes 


Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 


United States Envelope Company, Hartford 
Division Hartford 
Exhibits 
Sawyer Display Corp Stamford 
Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The West Hartford 
Eyelets 


L C White Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Eyelet Machine Products 
Waterville fg Co The (size 15 machines 
only) Waterville 
Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
_ Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap and 
slide fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Felt 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purpose 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Unionville 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

C H Norton Co The North Westchester 

Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 
Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
‘Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
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; Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and indi 
Sand 
X Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co 
881 Boston Post Road 
i P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 


New 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The New 
Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wal 


. Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East | 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) 
Jim Harvey Div Local Industries In 
lures) ] 
Flashlights 
Winchester Repeating Arms Compan 
Olin Industries Inc a 
: Flashlights and Radio Batterie 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
Olin Industries Inc New 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bi 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipmer 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Wi 
Wiremold Company The ; 
Food Mixers—Electric 
Electric Company B: 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and chanes) 


General 


: 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non: 


ater 

7 Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (n 
iron castings) Nev 


Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi ste 
New 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, bra: 
num and bronze) Mi 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 C 
New 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) § 
Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (w 
oil fired) South 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) 
Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The 
Furniture Pads 
Gilman Brothers Company The 
Fuse Blocks 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
Nev 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
Electric Company B 


Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetim 
and steel) 


General 


Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Mi 
Galvanizing & Electrical Plati: 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New 

Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The | 
materials) Mi 
Raybestos Div of mastertnn panei 


Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum 
ing automatic control) Vv 
Fonda Gage Company (special) 
Helicoid Gage Division American ‘| 
Cable Co Inc (pressure and vacuum) 


Gears and Gear Cutting 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Giftwares 
Waterbury Companies Inc W 
Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company Ne 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 F 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, ba! 


; P Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed re 
centrifugal, hydraulic) 





c UT 





| and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


ds 
ccialty Co The 


Milford 

ns) 423-33 Chapel 

New Haver 
Joists 

New Haven 


Wallingford 
le 

lines) 
East Hampton 
r St Ansonia 
ods, lines) Bristol 
ustries Inc (nets, 
Lakeville 


Sesnie a 
on Haven 
o Batteries 
‘Canoner Division 
New Haven 
Plates 
fhe New Britain 
1c Bridgeport 
Equipment 
‘o The Willimantic 
Hartford 
lectric 
Bridgeport 


Milldale 

nd shapes) 
Bridgeport 
yvany (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


ings Co (malleable 
New Haven 
(iron) Bristol 

& semi steel) 
New Britain 
(iron, bcos. alumi- 
Middletown 

dles 

423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
d, steel) Southport 


rp The (warm air 
South Norwalk 
industrial) Fairfield 


ings 
“ws Shelton 
ads 
The Gilman 
ks 
_ Inc The 
New Haven 
Cartridge 
Bridgeport 
ks : 
mda lifetime-carbide 
Stamford 
1 
’ Branford 
nc Middletown 
trical Plating 
New London 
The (from all 
pany Middletown 
-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
nd vacuum—record- 
Waterbury 
ecial) Stamf 


American Chain & 
nd vacuum) 
Bridgeport 
- Cutting 
y Co The Hartford 
es 
Waterbury 
-“ 
New Haven 
‘Box 415 Forestville 


c a bails, bess) 


rs é 
e (speed regula 
(Advt.) 
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Greeting Cards 
AD Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 









New Haven 


Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Grommets 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Hand Tools 


Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 

James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ unches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 

Hardware 

Bassick Company The (Automotive) ) Bridgeport 

P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (Builders) Néw Brtain 

Sargent & Company New Haven 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(builders) Stamford 
Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 


Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Cor New Britain 
{ H & Son 


Bristol 
fale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 
Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
Driscoll Wire Company The Shelton 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
2996 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
; 52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States’ 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and_ muriatic 


Hartford 


acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
: Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 


Beacon Falls 


ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 


Home Laundry Equipment 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Hose Supporters 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Houseware Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Waterbury 
Middletown 


M A D E 








Industrial Finishes 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Marking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Industrial Refrigeration . 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division (Special- 
ists) Terryville 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
(“Coracide” DDT 


Simsbury 
Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 
Seymour 


Darworth Incorporated 
Dispenser) 


Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 


perature) New Haven 
Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Insulating Tape 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Wiiesbans 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Ironing Machines—Electric 

General Electric Company Brigeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Jewelry Findings 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Jig Borer : 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Grinder 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
orp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Labels 
te J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
augatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rybber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Laboratory Equipment 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division 
Terryville 


Eastern Industries Inc 
Laboratory eee 

Macalaster Bicknell Com 
Lacquers & Syn 


New Haven 


New Haven 
tic Enamels 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 


Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


A W Flint Co 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Lathes—Contin-U- Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 


Bridgeport 

Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
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CONNECTICUT 


Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 

shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 
Leather Dog Furnishings 

Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Leather Goods Trimmings 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 

Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman .Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Lithographing 

Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecti- 
cut Printers Inc Hartford 

New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 


P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Town Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
— Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
New Britain 


Sesion Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Loom—Non- Metallic 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machinery i 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Haliden Machine Comnene The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machine Bases 
State Welding Co The (Fabricated Steel & 


Salvage of Broken Castings) Hartford 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 


Machine Work 

Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (Light 
and heavy job and contract work) Bridgeport 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) artford 

Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 


work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Park Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) ) Torrington 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) The ape. 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The ( 
cial, new development engineering dncles 
and construction) Brid (Ader) 
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Machines (Continued) 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Special Devices Inc (Special, new develop- 
ments, engineering design and construction) 
Berlin 
Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Conveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn 
conveyor indexing type) 
Machines—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radial drills) 
Bridgeport 


rotary 
Bridgeport 


Machines—Forming : 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division ; 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machines—Slotting : 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machines—Well Drilling : 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading _ 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Norwalk 


J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machinery—Metal-Working 
Bristol Metal-working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 

Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 

Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manganese Bronze Ingot _ 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
Marine Engines" ; 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 
Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 


Marine Equipment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marine Reverse Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Park Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


__. Mechanical Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 


Middletown 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Metal Cleaners 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 


Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Metallizing 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products 


State Welding Company The Hartford 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) Waterbury 91 
Metal Specialties 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 
Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
Hayes Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 


H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co _ Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Millboard 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Milling Machines 


Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Minute Minders 

Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Mixing Equipment 

Eastern Industries 
Monuments 


New Haven 


Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Moulded Plastic Products 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 

Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 

Moulds 

ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (slostie) 


Hartford 
Parker Stamps Works Inc The om 
injection & transfer for plastics) rtford 


Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
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Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bri 
Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American 


ware ry New 
Sargent & moray New 
Yale & Towne anufacturing Compa: 


- Non-ferrous Metal Castings | 
Miller Company The 
uts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
3 Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & FT 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of C 
cut Printers Inc I 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (dementte) 


Miller Congeny The (domestic) 

Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, | 
cial and industrial) 

Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St 

W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) | 

Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Br 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30 
underwriters above and under groun 
: South 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The I 
Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Th 
Outlets—Electric 
Electric Company Br 
Ovens 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 


General 


Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing a The 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Mi 
Raybestos Div of ‘Raybestos- Manhattan 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bi 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American H 
Corp New 


Sargent & Company New 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Compa 


Painting—Infra Red Baking 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company | 
Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The Ne 
Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The 
Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel 
B 
Paperboard 


Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Rob 
Co Inc 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The Ne’ 
Robertson Paper Box Co ] 
Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) 
National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 


e1 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The Ne 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding( ] 

Paper Boxes—Folding and Set 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company B 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wa 
Warner Brothers Company The B 

Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St 
Paper Tubes and Cores 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell D 


Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell I 


Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Parking Meters 
Rhodés Inc M H 
Passenger Transportation 


Connecticut Company The (local, subri 

interurban) Nev 
Pet Furnishings 

Andrew B Hendryx Co The Ne 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, r 


Seymour Mfg Co The 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets 
rolls) W 


Cc UT 


ingot 
y The Bridgeport 
les 


s New Haven 

ing Company The 
Stamford 

Castings 


Meri 
Washers — 

Milldale 
nent 


Stamford 
geport & Hartford 
in 
fision of Connecti- 

Hartford 
ny The 


New Haven 
(domestic) 


stic) _ Meriden 
(domestic, commer- 

Stamford 
rp The 


Hartford 
ndustrial) Fairfield 
Vick 


Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 


; 
50 to 30 M gals, 
nder ground) 

South Norwalk 
o The Hartford 
Ingots 
The Thomaston 
tric 

Bridgeport 


ndustrial) Fairfield 
lers 


Shelton 


pany The (leather, 

Middletown 
Manhattan Inc The 
ive) Bridgeport 


kmerican Hardware 
New Britain 
New Haven 
‘ing Company The 
Stamford 
dd Baking 
Company Hartford 
jamels 
New Haven 
The Meriden 


ush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 


d 

: Div Robert Gair 
Portland 

So The New Haven 
Montville 


ng) Norwich 
ic (folding) 

New Haven 
“o The New Haven 
(folding( Montville 
g and Setup 
pany Bridgeport 

Wallingford 
The Bridgeport 


Ss 

Beaver St Ansonia 

d Cores 

<-Lowell Div) ‘ 
Mystic 


bes 

x-Lowell Div) | 
Mystic 

g 


ters 


Portland 


Hartford 
portation 
local, subruban and 
New Haven 
ngs 
New Haven 


pecialties 
: Ivoryton 
onze 


s, Strips, rolls) 
Meri 
Seymour 
nce (sheets, strips, 
Waterbu: 
(Advt. 
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Phosphor Bronze Ingots _ 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 
Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Piano Repairs , 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 


plates) Ivoryton 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) | 
Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (abricated) _ Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 


New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Plastics , 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Plastic Buttons 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The | 

West Willington 
Waterbury 


Plainville 
Branford 


Patent Button Co The 


Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Plastic Lighting Bowls 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Plastic—Moulders 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Conn Plastics _ 
General Electric Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Watertown Mfg Co The 
Plastics—Moulds & Dies ; 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 
Hartford 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Meriden 
Wallingford 
Watertown 


Plasticrete Bloc 


Plasticrete Corp 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company 


Platers 
Christie Plating Co 
Patent Button Co The 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 
Platers—Chrome 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Plating Processes and Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 4 
Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
271 Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 


Company Danielson 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
y Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Powdered Metal Products 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Precious Metals 

J M Ney Company The (for industry) 


Hartford 
, Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (‘Cuprinol”) Simsbury 


Hamden 


Bridgepodt 


Groton 
Waterbury 


Ploanville 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Bridgeport 


Stamford 


M A D E N 


Press Buttons 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 

Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 


Bridgeport 
Manchester 


Presses 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(automatic mechanical) Hartford 
Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Messiorieg Co The Hartford 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A _ Division of 
Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 


New Haven 

Taylor & Greenough Co The Hartford 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
The Walker-Rackliff Cermpany New Haven 

Printing Machinery 
Thomas W Hall Company 

en Presses 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 


Bridgeport 
Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 

United Cinephone Corporatoin Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 

Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 

Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 


Stamford 


Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 


Waterbury 
Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and one 
artford 
Radio and Television Components 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Radio Receivers 
General Electric Company 
Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


Bridgeport 


Shelton 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Refractories 
Howard Company New Haven 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Stamford 


New Haven 


Sorensen & Company Inc 
Resistance Wire 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 


Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 


motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 


° Elmwood 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
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Rivets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) aterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 


Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
H Sessions & Sons Bristol 
aybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per) E Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestoc-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
Roasters—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
5 Rods 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 
bronze) Waterbury 91 
Roller Skates 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘‘Factice” 
Vulvanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 

Rubberized Fabrics 

Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 

Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 

United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 

Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 

Rubber Gloves 

Seamless Rubber Company The 

Rubber Heels 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 

Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 

sive compounds) Naugatuck 

Rubber Products, Mechanical 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 

gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubber—Reclaimed 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co Naugatuck 

Rubber Soles 


Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 


Rubber Tile 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
_ Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Safety Fuses Putnam 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 


Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Safety Goggles Putnam 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
Sandblasting 
Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Sandwich Grilis—Electric 
General Electric Company 


New Haven 


Danbury 


Danbury 


Bridgeport 


Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cuttin 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co 
Scales—industrial Dia! 
Kron Company The 
Scissors 
Acme Shear Company The 
Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 
Doors and Porches) Hartford 
Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 


Derby 

Screws 
Atlantic Screw Work (wood) | Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 
cap screws) Waterbury 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co : . Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Holo-Chrome, Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company eee 


ew Haven 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
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Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 


Elmwood 


Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” 


Humason Mfg Co The 
Lowe Mfg Co The 
National 


New Haven 
capacity) 
New Haven 

Forestville 
Wethersfield 
Automatic Products Company The 

New Britain 

Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 


Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 

Plainville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 


S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The Waterville 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Screw Machine Tools 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Screws—Socket Waterbury 


Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 


Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 

Shears F 
Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 
Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 

Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
Sheet Metal Stampings 


American Buckle Co The West Haven 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 

H Sessions & Son Bristol 

atent Button Co The Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Shoe and Corset Laces 


Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) z 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Slide Fasteners  _Wterbury 
GE Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
KwiK zippers) Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Soap 
J B Williams Co The Cndustrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 

Torrey S Crane Company 
Special Machinery 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Conpeny The 
Hartford 
Elmwood 


Plantsville 


H P Townsend Mfg Company The 


Lundeberg Engineering Hartford 
National Sherardizing & wee Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 

Hartford 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
. Special Parts 

Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 

precision stampings) New Haven 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber fea Co The Shelton 


: Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Fiat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Manufacturing ae | 
Unionville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
or Bristol 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Ss ee 
Colonial Spring ration The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring * aenaeetion The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 


J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 


Stamped Metal Products 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Sta 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg — The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp vee Inc The (steel) Hartford 


poet ss Tool & Mie wr, 


Naugatuck 

Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 

(small) Hartford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 

Waterbury 


Stampin an 

Greist Manufacturing New Haven 
L C White Company The Waterbury 

Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristo 

Stationery Specialties 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 
Steel Castings 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 


alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
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CONNECTICL 


op Clocks, Electric 
HC Thee Clock Co The 
Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The 
industrial, skate, carriage) Mic 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


: Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittir 
Wiremold Company The I 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 


East | 
New 


Seamless Rubber Company The Nev 
Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company Bi 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos ir 
Nev 
Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Cer 
Tanks 

Bigelow Company The (steel) ~ 
State Welding Co The 
Storts Welding Company (steel and a 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The Mi 
. Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The West 
Taps, Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co The Ney 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 


Tea 
Upham Food Products "ine package 
balls) Ha 
Wesemstoctng Instruments 
Bristol Co The 
Television Receivers 
Electric Company 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, 


General 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Je 
, Thermometers 

Bristol Co The (recording and autom 

trol) Vv 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc B 
Thermostats 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company In 

matic) E 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The T 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or | 


rolls) 
Thread 
American Thread Co The W 
Belding Heminway Corticelli 
Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewi 
South \ 

Lloyd E Cone Thread Co The (indu: 

ton sewing) 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and W 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (dc 
automatic) E 

Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 

Timers, Interval 
A W Haydon Co The 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Ce 
Rhodes Inc M H 

Timing Devices 
A W Haydon Co The 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Ce 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company W 
Rhodes Inc M H 
Seth Thomas Clocks T 
United States Time Corporation = 


Timing Devices & Time os 
A W Haydon Co The 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company v 
M H Rhodes Inc 
Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrot 
in rolls) V 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc M 
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West Hartford 
sing 
New Haven 


Moodus 


package and tea 

Hawleyville 
truments 

Waterbury 


seivers 
Bridgeport 
jinery 


Hartford 
upplies 
ic Ivoryton 
SSOrs 
on (rayon, acetate) 

Rockville 
) Jewett City 
ters 
and automatic con- 

Waterbury 
: Inc Bridgeport 
ats 
ympany Inc (auto 

Bridgeport 
Metals 


The Thomaston 
(plain or tinned in 
Waterbury 


Willimantic 

lli Putnam 
cotton sewing) 

South Willington 

The (i = 


jus 
ton and Willimantic 
‘0 Mystic 
ichines 
o The (double and 
Bridgeport 
rders 
Thomaston 
erval 
Waterbury 
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The Centerbrook 
Hartford 
vices 
Waterbury 
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Time Switches 
Waterbury 
Sompany Waterbury 
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(non-ferrous metals 
Waterbury 

ne Middletown 
(Advt.) 
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Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 3 Hull St Shelton 
Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 


Willimantic 

Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co Bridgeport 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Harttord 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 


Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 


Greist Mfg Co The New Ilaven 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Toys and Novelties 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Trucks—Industrial 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 
Tube Fittings 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Scovill Mfg Co (“‘Uniflare’’) Waterbury 
Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Typewriters 


Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Uniform Buttons 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Union Pipe Fittings ‘ 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 


Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane. 
railroad) Broad Brook 
_ Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive chtck 


valves) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Valve Discs 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Automobile Tire 


Hartford 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
k Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


‘ Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


va Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 








Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 


A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 

West Haven 
Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 
Vises 


Charles Parker Co The Merdien 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 

Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combi- 


nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 
Waffle Irons—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Washers : 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 


ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 

Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Washing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Watches 

Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 

New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 

& wrist) New Haven 


United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instan- 


tenous & storage) Hartford 
Water He2te>s—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 


Porcupine Company The Bridgeport 
State Welding Co The (Equipment Mfrs 
& Steel Fabricators) Hartford 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards . 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


Wire 

Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (Hair 

(Spring) North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) 2 Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 

enameled magnet) ; : Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 

P O Box 10630 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 

nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 

and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire Arches .& Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


New Haven 
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Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 
Wire Cable 


Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wires and Cable 
General Electric Company (for central sta- 
tions, industrial and mining applications) 


Bridgeport 

Rockbestos Products Corporation (asbestos 

Insulated New Haven 
Wires—Building 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P New Haven 


Wire Drawing Dies 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co 


Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The Oakville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Winsted 


Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 

American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 

West Haven 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 


American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 


tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


New Haven 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 


Plant) Unionville 
Yarns 

Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 

knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 


Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


- Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt. 








It's easy enough to buy a fork 
truck, a conveyor, a monorail sys- 
tem or a hoist. We sell them. 


But perhaps that isn't the 
best answer fo your "mate- 
rial handling for production" 
problem. 


Production Equipment Co. can 
apply the ENGINEERING AP- 
PROACH to your material han- 
dling problems. Backed by years 
of practical experience, they'll 
submit recommendations to re- 
duce climbing costs and expedite 
production. 





Write for your FREE 
copy of this book- 
let of material 

handling ideas. 
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401 LIBERTY STREET, MERIDEN, CONN 


Business Tips 
(Continued from page 35) 


and economically in making specific 
proposals to prospects, in helping 
them relate a specific type of product 
to the prospect’s needs, and in closing 
the sale. 


Give Ad Managers a Fair Chance 


As the buyer's market of the war 
days fades into the past, a major task 
facing management is to meet com- 
petition, to maintain sales, to main- 
tain production, to maintain employ- 
ment in order to maintain profits and 
our democratic economic system. To 
this task management can bring a 
powerful sales tool — advertising. 
Properly used, advertising can increase 
the efficiency of distribution with at- 
tendant lowered costs, lower prices, 
greater volume. To accomplish these 
objectives, management must take its 
advertising managers into the policy- 
making inner circle, give them an op- 
portunity to develop a sound adver- 
tising program, give them facts and 
the funds to carry out their plans, and 
give them the cooperation they will 
need in putting the project into action. 
It is probable that most of our Con- 
necticut industries have advertising 
managers and advertising agencies 
that are entirely competent to make 
advertising work—and work hard. Ad- 
vertising should be made to do just 
that. Management has a big stake in 
advertising,—a stake so big and so 
“obvious” that it ought not to be over- 
looked in the competitive days that lie 
ahead. 





Service Section 


FOR SALE: No. 60F Economy Baler, 
Serial No. 14404—will make bale approxi- 
mately 60” wide x 30” deep x 30” high— 
bales will weigh from 800 to 1400 Ibs. 
Suitable for baling paper, chipboard, cotton 
waste, rags, etc. Powered by 5 horse-power 
220 volt direct current motor. Address SE- 
3528. 


FOR SALE: One C. G. H. gas fired fur- 
nace No. 1218 with controls. One EG-1014 
gas fired furnace pot type. Pyrometers, Dia- 
mond Block and blower for these furnaces. 
Address SE-3529. 
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Advertising Inde» 


American Appraisal Co., The 
Barney’s 

Brett Co., E. W. 

Caproni, Leo F. 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard, Div. o: 
Conn. Printers, Inc. Outside Bax 


Clark Bros. Bolt Co. 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Devenco, Inc. 

Dolge Co., The C. B. 


Dowd, Wylie & Olson, Inc. 
Outside Bac 


Eastern Machinery Co., The 
Graphic Arts Co., The 

Hall Company, Inc., Thomas W. 
Hampden Brass & Aluminum Co. 
Hartford Special Machinery Co., | 
Howard Co., The 

J-B Engineering Sales Co. 

Jones & Company, Inc., T.A.D. 


Kasden & Sons, Inc., H. 
Inside Fror 


Kellogg & Bulkeley, Div. of Conn. 
Printers, Inc. 


Kenro Capital Corp. 

Love, Ralph 

Maier & Co., Ward 

Mercer & Stewart Co. 

Merritt & Co., Joseph 

Millward Co., V. E. 

Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co., The 
Perkins Machine & Gear Co. 
Production Equipment Co. 
Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc. 
Schiavone & Sons, Inc. Inside Ba 
Sherman Transfer Co., Roger 
Sheldon Claire Co. 

Smith Mach. Co., Lyman A. 
Souther Engineering Co., The He 


Southern New England Telephone 
Outside Ba 


Special Devices, Inc. 

Swan Tool & Machine Co., The 
Thompson Water Cooler Co. 
Wiremold Co., The 


Youngberg Bros. 


23 
28 


: Scrap iron and steel 


32 


= ae ona is needed today to make 
Sane industry's products tomorrow 


Inc. 
Outside Back Cover 


nside Front Coyer 


- of Conn. 

20 

25 

17 

30 

21 

34 

34 

* | | IMPORTANT FACTS FOR YOUR SCRAP BOOK .... 

af 1. Scrap iron and steel is as vital to our peacetime 

44 economy as it was in winning the war. This new booklet will 
ae : f . | tell you why scrap is 

: 16 2. Scrap is as basic a raw material as any that | so important to you. 
side Back Co industry uses. : 
~ an ‘ rvesters. Write and tell us we 

- 18 3. Proper handling of the scrap from an industrial may send you a copy. 

24 process may lower the break-even point, mean the 

difference between a profit and a loss on the opera- ane 

3 tion. Many a manufacturer has profited by calling 
The Henry 27 us in to consult on ways to segregate particular To buy or sell scrap iron and steel 
cal a types of scrap in order to get the best return, Our 

eee help is yours for the asking. Callus in. Nocharge call in .. . ~e. ad 


vide Back Comey or obligation. 
24 

The 21 
28 ° 
; zi NCR Lente 


—_ Serap specialists for 30 years 





The Quickest and Cheapest 
Me Cel me ob 
By Telephone 


How easy it is to check that order, make 
that appointment, correct that misunder- 
standing when you’re there in person. 
Vite Malek Tet SMM MR Coe |S MR lee) C1 
Lately 


Just pick up the receiver, make your call 
and you’re there — getting things rolling 
ierohial hy to your own satisfaction and 
to the satisfaction of the person with whom 


you're dealing. 


It costs so little, too. Check the low rates for Yyf 
out-of-town calls listed on the inside back 7/7 


vil 


cover of your telephone directory and 
you'll agree that the quickest and cheapest 
way to get there is by telephone. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


TELEPHONE company 


106 ANN ST* HARTFORD, 


Cast, Locxwoop & Brainarp 
Hartford 1949 Connecticut 








